





he History of Independence , Edward Everett Hale 
Peking on the Eve of War. ... .4J. L. Whiting 
Success in Colonization. . .. . . . Alleyne Ireland 
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Nil Desperandum. ..... . . Prof. F. Max Muller 
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Reliability and 
Superior Quality 


continue to maintain 
the reputation of 
Babbitt’s Best Soap. 4 
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4b Made by B. T. BABBITT, New York. 





THE ET SCHOOL: SCH 


Founded by S. S. PACKARD, 1858. Reopens Tuesday, September 4th. 


: Commercial Department:  Stenographic Department 


BOOK KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, SHORTIUAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, PEN MANSHIP, 
CORRESPONDENCE, PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 


CIRCULAR SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
.. Address... 


L. H. PACKARD, = _ 101 East 23d St, = NEW YORK. 


The Telephoto 
Cycle — 


“mt San asid Lasitiales daylight loading fiims. 


The Solograph is the only long-focus camera fitted with film attach- | 
ment. The roll holder is a marvel of simplicity. no winding around JB 

diffiqult corners,—and it may be adjusted or taken from the camera [Biesite}/iqmmne 

in a trice. 


. : Saxe 
Sltiteewe for The Scovill & Adams Co. of New York oe ma) 2 
the asking. 60 and 62 East Eleventh St., (Five doors east of B'way), New York City qe : <= 
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THE NEW SUMMER NOVELS, 























“A great book—great alike-in beauty and in depth.’’—-Ngzw York Times SAT, REVIEW. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, : 
THe REIGN. oF "em 


‘¢ The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. 
PUBLISHED Allen’s work a place by itself in our literature ; it has also great spirit- Illustrated by \ 
THIS ual depth and unusual grasp of thought. . . . It is primarily ARRY FENN} 
WEEK. the work of an artist to whom the dramatic interest is supreme, F 
. the story of two human souls; touched throughout with that ex- 
Cloth, $1.50. quisite beauty which reminds the reader of Hawthorne,’’—HAMILTON J. C. EARE, 
W. Mabie in THE OUTLOOK, 
















and 





+i" THE REIGN OF LAW’ seems to strike a new and deeper note, and seems by the dignity of its treatment, by} 
its tense drama, tender pathos, and narrow approach to tragedy, to be a story that has long been waiting for a per4 
fect artist to interpret it in the true way.’’—THE INDIANAPOLIS NEws. 


“* That it will take its place as one of the notable books of the year practically goes without saying, and wherever 
the best and noblest of English speech is appreciated, this book will find a hearing.’ LOUISVILLE TIMES, 


NEW EDITIONS OF JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NOVELS COMPLETE. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, $1.00. AFTERMATH, $1.00. TWO GENTLEMEN OF KENTUCKY, 50 cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, $1.50. FLUTE AND VIOLIN (uniform with the preceding), $1.59- 
SUMMER IN ARCADY, $1.25. THE CHOIR INVISIBLE, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50. 









OTHER NEW NOVELS—STRIKING DELINEATIONS 












OF MODERN BUSINESS LIFE. OF LIFE IN PAGAN ROME. 
THe BANKER AND THE BEAR A Frienp oF Casar 
Tue Story or a Corner In LARD. A TALE OF THE Fatt oF THE RoMAN REPUBLIC. 4 
By HENRY “ An exciting and absorbing story.” By “Asastory . . . there can be no ques 
KITCHELL New York Tims SaT. REViEw. WILLIAM tion of its successes, . . . to say 80 is 
WEBSTER. “ A most fascinating book.” STEARNS to give a most meager idea of the large} 
Cloth, $1.g0. Ties-HERALD, Chicago. DAVIS. sustained interest of the whole” 


Cloth, $1.50. Nanoy Aston Banks in THE BOOKMAN, " 











OF LIFE IN ANGLO-INDIA. OF AMERICAN FARM LIFE, 
Voices In THE Niourt | As THe Licut Lep 
“A novel which grows in power and in- “A strong and vital story of the Middle | 
‘ By FLORA terest . . . as it nearsits climax ... JAMES - West . . . it ought to be widely read.”— | 
ANNIE STEEL. surprising one with the extent and thorough BASKETT Boston BUDGET. ft 
Cloth, ness of the author’s knowledge.”—TuE A ‘ “ A popular, wholesome every-day story." | 


$1.50. OUTLOOK. Cloth, $1.50. —CourtzR JouRNAL. 
















AMERICAN SOCIAL LIFE By ROBERT HERRICK, 4 
eA THE, MIDDLE. WEST. THE WEB OF LIFE University of Chicago. | 


JUST “The greatest study of American social life . . . ever contributed to Ameri- By the Auther o rf 
READY can fiction” ({nter Ocean) ; “ Asa story it is absorbing” (Bookman); “ Brilliantly THE GOSPEL 
written ” (Detroit Free Press) ; “Most emphatically worth reading” (Boston Bud- EEDOM 
Cloth, $1.50. get), were a few of the comments on Mr. HERRICK’s last novel. OF FR 









NOW READY—New Edition—the 350th Thousand of 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S famous novel, RICHARD CARVEL. ctoth, $1.50, 











SEND FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Three Notable Books! 


Eben Holden 


An American novel. of human interest, humor, characterization and incident, with 
wit and strength combined. It is a clever story with tender and well-sustained love- 
making. A story to rest a brain-weary man, or to.give a bright woman something 


to talk about 
By Heten M, Winstow, the 


editor of «¢ The Club Woman”’ Concerning Cat 


This Summer’s Leaders! 


By Irvinc BacHer rer, 
the noted newspaper man 


JUST 
OUT 


Cat lovers have’ long wanted just such a book. It has 32 full-page cat illustrations, cat 
stories, cat remedies, famous cats and cats of famous people, pet cats, cat lore, every- 


thing pertaining to cats. 


The Story of the Nineteenth Century 


By Exsrince S. Brooks, the author of *«* The True Story’ 


> 


This is the book one paper called ** absorbing and dramatic,’’ and another <<a highly 


illuminating sketch.”’ 


Interesting as a novel though it is, it is also concise, accurate, 


and a valuable synopsis of the century Napoleon began and Edison ended 


A book for a gift, for the house, or for a summer’s outing 
series 


These books each $1.50, at all book stores 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 




















TUSKEGEE 


With 50 half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


By MAX B. THRASHER 


Mr. Thrasher has given us a book of the greatest 
interest to the constantly increasing many who know 
of and appreciate the wonderful work that is being 
done by Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee, the 
“School of a Nation.” 

It contains a full account of the ways and workings 
of the famous Institute. 


Cloth, decorative, 744 x 434 nches. $1.00. 


GEORGIE 


By S. E. KISER 


With a cover design and ten illustrations by 


RALPH BERGENGREN 


This book is made up of careful selections from Mr. 
Kiser’s articles in the Chicago Times-Herald, which 
have dealt so humorously with the American Boy’s 
Views and Ideas of his “Pa” For laughter-compelling 
humor Mr. Kiser treads closely upon the literary heels 
of his distinguished fellow-townsman, the author of 
“Mr. Dooley.” 


Cloth, decorative, 64% x 44%inches. $1.00. 






















UP IN MAINE 


Stories of Yankee Life Told in Verse 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


With six half-tone illustrations from photographs. 


A collection of Mr. Day’s remarkable poems of the 
farm, the shore and the logging camps, some of which 


are familiar. through their publication in the Lewiston 


Journal, 
Cloth, decorative, 744 x 4% inches. $1.00. 





THE MIDDLE FIVE 


Indian Boys at School 
By FRANCIS LA FLESCHE 


With a cover design and a frontispiece in color by 
ANGEL DE CORA 


A clever story of the days and games of the 
‘*nation’s wards” at the reservation school. 


Cloth, decorative, 6% x 444 inches. $1.25. 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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| | Books for Sum 


mer Reading 








NATURE BOOKS 


Our Native Trees, and How to 
Identify Them 
By Hanutet L. KEELER 
With 178 Full-Page Plates from Photographs and 162 
Text-Drawings. ‘Crown 8vo, $2 00 net. 
* The plan of the present book is admirable and should 


make it an invaluable aid to all who are interested in our 
beautiful American trees.”’"—1ime»’ Saturday Review. 


How to Know the Wild Flowers 


By Mrs. Witu1aM Starr Dana 60th Thousand. 
Enlarged, Rewritten, and Entirely Reset. A Guide 
to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Com- 
mon Wild Flowers. With 48 full-page colored 
plates by Exstz Louise SHAw, and 110 illustrations 
by MaRion SATTERLEE. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


**No popular work on botany has ever achieved such 
universal and deserved popularity as this volume of Mrs. 
Dana’s. To those who love wild flowers it has proved a 
treasure, and with the additions now made it will be of 
yet greater value.”—Boston Transcript. 


How to Know the Ferns 
By Frances THEoporA Parsons (Mrs. Dana) 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our 
Native Ferns. With 144 full-page illustrations, 
and 6 full-page illustrations from photographs- 
Crown 8vo, $1 50 net. 


“ Of the ferns, as the flowers, she writes as one who not 
only knows but joves them. The charm of her fern-book 
is as irresistible and pervading as isthe charm of nature 
itself.”—N. Y. Mail and #apress. 


Our Common Birds, and How to 
Know Them 


By Joun B. Grant 
With 64 full-page plates. 16th Thousand. Oblong 
12mo, $1.50 net 

“Tt gives plain, practical illustration regarding birds 
and how best to study them in their haunts and homes in 
the woods and fields. The plates adorn the pages and give 
~value to the concise, clearly written text.”—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 











NEW FICTION 
Unleavened Bread 


4th Edition. By Rosert Grant. 12m0, $1.50. { 


“The reader will rejoice in what is-distinctly a new. 
book, as full of freshness as of vigor."—New York Times,, 


The Touchstone 


By Epirh WHAxTON 12mo, $1.25, : 


“Mrs. Wharton’s novel is certain to give to the discrim- 
inating reader that rare delight which comes from the: 
combination of remarkable intelligence and a.style that) 
exemplifies precision, grace, lucidity, and above all dis- 
tinction.”— The Bookman, si 


The Garden of Eden 
By BLANCHE WiLLIs Howarp. Second Edition 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“Tt is an extraordinary book. and on altogether different. 
lines from any of the other works of its clever and bril- 
liant author.”— Portland Press 


Red Blood and Blue 


A Story of the New South. By Harrison Rosert- 
son. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. ad 
“*Mr. Robertson_has chosen an attractive title for < 
ee 





¥ 


attractive book. He has built a solid foundation of vi 
characters, manly and womanly simplicity.”"—The Boo. 
man. 


The Grip of Honor 


A Romance of Paul Jones and the Revolution. 
Thousand, Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


10th 


“Tt is one of the most thrilling of American historical _ 


novels.” —Baltimore Herald. 


The Monk and the Dancer 


By ArTuur CossLerr Suira. 12mo, $150. 


“All that short stories should be—pithy, original 
scintillating.”—Chicago Tribune.. es 3 


Toomey and Others 


By Rosgest SHackLEron. Illustrated. 12mi0, $1.25. 


“Better stories of New York East Side life have never 
been written.”— The Outlook. . 











Essays by Eliot Gregory (An Idler) 


Worldly Ways and Byways 
“It is so full of faithful observation, of worldly but 
wholesome wisdom, and it is withal- couched in such 
good humored terms, that we find it decidedly enter- 
taining.”—New York Tribune. (12mo, $1.50.) 


The Ways of Men 
“This volume continues the series of delightfully 
cynical sketches begun by Mr. Gregory’s ‘ Worldly 
Ways and Byways.’ All of the essays are witty, inter- 
esting, and suggestive.”—The Outlook, (18mo, $1.50.) 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
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00. will pay: for 
Harper’s Weekly . 
till Election Day 


Every important point in the Presidential Campaign 
will be covered in HARPER’S WEEKLY by the most ca- 


pable correspondents and artists in this country. 


It will 


continue: to lead in those caustic, timely, story-telling car- 
toons that have convulsed a nation and. made political 
opponents and evildoers tremble. 


Send a One Dollar bill, together with your full name and address, and 
you will receive the WEEKLY from the date you write until Election Day. The 
regular subscription price of the WEEKLY is $4.00 per year—10 cents per copy. 
When remitting, please mention The Independent. 


pee & ea carat: Franklin erecta te N. Y. 
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For Sumagner’ r Readiag” 





The [tississippi Valley in the Civil 
War 


With 23 Maps, 12 of, them 
colored. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


By JOHN FISKE, 


An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the 
course and significant events of the War for the Union in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. 


The Arts of Life 
By R. R. Bowker, . 16mo, $1.25. 


“ It is occasion for thankfulness that there are such wise, 
brave, and inspiring books as this.’’— The Living Age, Boston 


The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill 
With an Introduction comprising some Familiar Let- 
ters. 16mo, $1.25. 
“To those who have always loved his poetry, the little 
volume devoted to the prose of Edward Rowland Sill will 
appeal with a double force. If possible, Sill’s prose is even 


more exquisite than is his verse, ”_New York Times Satur- 
day Review. 





The Light of Day 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Stand- 
point of a. Naturalist. By JouN BuRROUGHS, 
16mo, $1.25. 


This book contains very frank. and. interesting statements 
of Mr. Burroughs’s views on theological and religious matters. 


Hotel de Rambouillet and the 
Precieuses 
By Leon H, VINCENT, anthor of ‘‘ The Bibliotaph,”’ 
16mo, artistically printed and bound, $1.00, 
A delightful book of literary history. 


The Integrity of Christian Science 


By Mrs, A. D. T, WHITNEY. 16mo, $1.00. 


* Deeply spiritual and wisely sane, the gentle and 
suasive arguments will carry comfort to many hearts trou’ led j 
over the divisions of modern sects and the = of false preph- 


| ets.’—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


PANN dP be bbl PPPIPOQPOOL¢ 
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New Books for Summer Reading 








2 
Oh, What ‘a Piagua is Love! 

By fs Yous ‘Fynan, author of “The Dear Irish Girl,’”’ 

‘«She-Walksin Beauty,” etc.: r2mo. 75 cents. 
Th ‘his ‘bright little “story the’ author Fa told’ in a most 
enteftaining way how a too keen susceptibility to the tender 
passion on the-part of a gallant though somewhat elderly 
gentleman isa constant source of anx.ety to his grown-up 
children, who are devotedly attached to-him. t 
_ The dialogue is sparkling throughout, the characters charm- 
ingly naive and natural, ahd the book f:irly bubbles over with 
fun and good humor. It is an ideal book for summer outings. 

** Leigh Hunt would: have delighted in Mrs.Hinkson. He 


knew how to value high spirits in a writer, and the gaiety 
of this cheerful story would have churmei him immensely.” 
y Review. { 


The Dread and Fear of Kings 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs, remo. ‘$2.25, 


This is a historical romance whose background is ‘the reign 
of terror in_the time of Tiberius; and the story of love and 
adventure which it sets before the reader gives a vivid: pres- 
entation of Roman life ugderthis despotism. The movement 
of the story is swift‘and varied ; the dialogue is piquant, and 
the book abounds with deeds of valor, 

“For stirring adventure and romantic love scenes, one 
need go no further. Mr Ellis has written a book that will 
be coneriy read by all who like a stirring and well-told story.” 
—The Chicago 1ribune. 














The Cardinal’s Musketeer. 


By Miss M Imiay Tay or, author of “ The H useiof the 
izard,” “ A Yankee Volunteer,” “‘An Imperial) Lover,’ 
and ** Oa the Red Stairease.”” 12mo. $1.25 
This is a story of a gallant youth who enters the service , 
of Cardinal Richelieu His daring deeds and his chivalric 
wooing of the aristocratic Renee form one of thé most delight- 
ful romances Miss Taylor has written. It captivates at once 
and holds the attention throughout. 
“The tale is full of life and love ; of daring night ridés, of 
allant fight«. It is a stirring romance, overflowing with 


ife and action.”— The Indtanapolis News. 


McLoughlin and Oid Oregon circnicte 


By Eva Emery Dysg, 12mo, gilttop. . $1.50. 


This is a most graphic and interesting chronicle. of the 
movement that added to the United States that vast. terri- 
tory, previously a British possession, of which Oregon formed 
a part, and of how Dr. John McLoughlin, then chief Factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the Northiwest, by his 
fatherly interest in the settlers, displeased the Hudson Bay 
Comoany and aided the United States. é 

The author has gathered her facts at first hand, and as @ 
result the work is vivid and picturesque and reads likea 
romance. 


“ Mrs. Dye had rare matertal at hand and bas used it with 
1 an’s gift 








eatskill and effectiveness. She has the “histori 
or bringing out significant events—the na >velist’s gift for 


vivifying characters.”— The Buffalo Express. 











For sale by booksellers generally, or sent 


A. Cc. McoCLURG 


postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


& CO, CHICAGO 
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When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any_book, or any in- 
formation about books, write to me and you 
will:receive:prompt attention and low prices, 


Iity Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete, 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and. special.slips of books at reduced prices 
sent for a 10 cent stamp. 


F. € Grant 


23 West Forty-Second Street, - Rew York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


(oo 





























J. 
RARE - AND - 
FRE 


EsTaBLISHED 1857. 
WwW. UTON, .- 
STANDARD - BOOKS, 
NCH AND ENGLISH NOVELS, 
Early Printed Books, First Editions, Bindings, etc. 
10 West 28th St., New York. 
LIBRARIE3 PURCHASED, FOR .OASH. 
























USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfisid, Mass. 








THE STORMING 
OF STONY POINT 


By Prof. HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A. M. 


The fullest and most interesting account of 
that historic event ever published. 

Itis the result of twenty years’ investigation 
and research by the author, and presents for the 
first time the entire story from both points of view. 
It contains the official correspondence of the other 
side; new letters of Washington ; documents 
and maps showing Wayne’s line of march ; por- 
trait of Gen. Wayne and his Colonels, original 
photographs, and a complete index. 


‘*No student of American history can afford to miss this impor- 
tant addition to his sources ot information. Zhe Independent. 


“‘A valuable and entertaining contribution to Revolutionary 
literature.”— Boston Journal. : | 
‘“* A very interesting historical study of the famous night attack,’’ 
— The Nation, 


230 Pages, Gilt Cloth, Svo, $1.50 net. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., pustisters 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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WORKS - BY 


GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 


THE ee ee ATEN RIGIAE A: 
CANCE OF $2.00 
Considers thought ao ound as ee ie, to natural 
forms, to subconscious and conscious mental action, and to 
genius and acquired skill, in religion, science, and art, and to 
ic, realistic, arid dramatic in each art. ‘This book com- 
plete ‘_ the following series of volumes, which, in this country 
and Europe, has received the highest commendation for re- 
search and originality. é 


ART IN THEORY $2.75 
“ His style ‘is good and his logic sound, and of the 


greatest possible service to the student of artistic the- 
ories.”"—ART JOURNAL (London), 


POETRY AS A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ART 
Fifth Edition, revised, now in press, $1.75 
**T have read it with *pleasure and a sense of instruc- 
tion on many points.”—FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE, Professor of Poetry, Oxford, 


PAINTING, a ae — 
ARCHITECTUR AS REP. 
SENTATIVE AMT cans: $2.50 
“Expression by means‘of size, shape, regularity, the 
human body, posture, gesture, and movement, are all 
considered ‘AP specially interesting ae is the one 
on color,”—CURRENT LITERATUR 


THE GENESIS OF iccdbimishens 
Illustrated. $2 25. 


“In a spirit at once scientific and that of the true 
artist, he pierces to their sources, and shows the relation 
between painting, sculpture, poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture. A book that possesses not only singular value, 
wen gt ue charm.”—N. Y. TIMES SATURDAY 


RHYTHM AND ere IN 
POETRY AND MmUSIC $2.75 
“Professor Raymond’s exhaustive and insertictive 


treatise ; from e to page it is full of suggestion,”’ 
THE ‘ACADEMY Y. 


PROPORTION AND HARMONY.OF 
LINE AND COLOR IN PAINTIN 
LPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE 
Illustrated. $2.50. 
“No critical person can afford to ignore so valuable a. 
contribution to the art-thought of the day. ”—ART IN- 
TERCHANGE 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 


GAMPBELL’S TRANSLATION, FOUR GOSPELS, 


Hear Dr. H. M. Hamill, Field Sistelary of the International 
Sunday School Convention : 

“T am greatly pleased with the ‘*‘ Campbell Translation 
of the Four Gospels.” It is. in my judgment, the most ac- 
curate of the many versions which have come into possession of 
the church, and it makes plain snengy ay passenes which are hara for 
the the popular mind to understand Authorized and Revised 


Ghrie-sta sincerely 
that every teacher had a copy of it. It would help them in setting 
the simple meaning of many difficult texts before their classes, 


A single copy of this superior Translation to any address for 
ae postpaid. Six copies to one address for $1.00, Morocco 
inding, single copy, $1.00, Send all orders to 


WM. M. BELL, Publisher, DAYTON, OHIO. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents, P 
to an: vets Country y the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 
Order f: e change of an address should be received one week 


before change is to take effect, the old as well as the new address 


must be given. 




















THe ‘New BINOCULAR 
-* (THE TRIEDER) | 
This new form.of field glass is as small as an ordinary 


OPERA GLASS, but has more power and field than 
the largest FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars aad price Hats, 


Tne New. Queen AcHRomAric “TRipLes 
$5.00 EACH. 
CLEAR, POWERFUL, AND ALTOGETHER THE BES 
- SPOCKET MAGNIFIER MADE, 
Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments 
‘All appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars 


QUAEN & CO. Inc. 
Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 
New York, 59 Fifth Ave. 1010 Chestnut St., | 


wn 


For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. * 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 2. THE NEW 


BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you do not 
like itas wellas Ne. 1, of which over 720,000 copies have 
been sold. $25 per 100. : 


All royalties paid to Mr. Meody’s Schools. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., - 





‘v8 


New York aud Chicago. 








STUDENTS?’ “sosce wer 
American Gardening 


a : 
ce* STANDARD Sty 
TAYLOR CO., 
10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents.” 


_ranoreo DICTION ARY 
Published at 188 Liberty St., New York 
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EDUCATION 














E88, BAIRD’ 
#0 
alelory se asa A Ln, Nor 
anguages. Co Stas to morals 
s — New Buildings, steam heat, 
67th Year O 


HARTFORD =32=: 
THEOLOGICAL 
Seeze= CE MINARY 


-rofetsor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn, 


‘\cLean Seminary for Girls. 
Heottrphiourwen, it. Bfusie, wonpardo: | 
Rey. J: B. MOLEAX, Simsbury, Conn, 


YALE: DIVINITY: SCHOOL, 


Thorough special.training for the min- 
istry, and full university advantages. Ad- 
dress SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, New Haven, Cenn. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

Three year. course leading te degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address-the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, I. 


CHICAGO 
— SEMINARY 


tember 26. Diploma, 
pominery ttle- 
Merit scholar- 





1900. 

















H. M. scorr, iiesetary, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


PMTTER COLLEGE for Yeung Ladies 


tes. 18 teachers, 
iy . Modern Es +4 
schools in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue: Bowling Green, Ky. 


z Mespochupatis 














Fit- 
i apes Lexpenses $400. Address 
— Peucipal 


For catalogue, 2 Wor Dn ¥F. Dra 


ee Das a cation of women. 
rape usic and rod wipg 





‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY caw: 


: SCHOOL, ; 
~ Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


|. Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Bostow,. Mass. 





‘Bradford Academy 
j 1803-1900. 
pped in every department for the 
Unusual facil- 
eal or Scien- 


rses of study and 
Gretna Year Degine | Sey roi 
A.C. ALLEN, Prin, Piradford, Mass. 


Kent Place School for Girls 
} Summit, x, J. Spadial. asrension te bao 
bapkee ail, Year Dank apd. Views: pent 





New York 


COLGATE ACADEMY Revie 


’School], of thorough sch 
Be. moral ‘character; prepares aie Opten 
or Scientific School, Gymnasium ; ore 
Pee R iS yo games. "Fail te 


~L. ‘SHEPARDSON, Principal. 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
oo Scientific School. 
Twelve Departments of stu eosin to 


de ec Bachelor of gre 
| aa Arameevers scene eeeites: 
ture, ror Geolo: Biology, — 


CY 2 VE ats Canta 





Lasell Seminary 


Auburadaio, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
flity for Fr accomplis hing 2 purposes, while 

¢ 

add aes eg? ¥- 1 being of: its stu- 
dents. ta ad usual 


pnogeal 
ne em mber 1900. For cata- 
logue t. Cc. BRAGDON, Prin. 


AWRE*CE ACADEMY, Gro- 
Faace. Limited Boys’ School. 
Prepares for a) gg 
and nae vB Schools. - Terms, $430. 
extras. Address H. H.C, BINGHAM, Prine 
for boys, Waba 
The. Waban School 775.2 Superior in: 


struction; special facilities fo eut-di 
sports. Vv. J. H, PILLSBURY, cl 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


66th year 1900. Endowed. 
toh peratory artic n advanced courses 
F -8choo! po graduates and: others: not 
yank — ones ‘ Art and nee 
’ golf, 
grounds, Beautifully an d ‘heaithtalls atta 
Hines 28 miles from Beaton, Christian hom 
ws 


ent ol and views s address the Presi 
mb, Rev. SAMUEL VY. COLE, D.D., 


Norton Mass 

he Werapete Polytech = 
Worcester Hass , BLL. —— 

qe. ive and Ticorrical 




















year. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 
For Feeble Minded Girls. 

For Circulars Address 
‘SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 
NAZARETH P. O., 

Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 











New Jersey 


Blair. Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. Prepares for any college... 
Music, 4 Art.. Campus, 40 acres. New build- 
‘e end »wment justifies low rates. 
tuition $250. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Pri 
Blairstown, iN. J. 





ings. 
Board an an 


etgn schools. 


Expenses low. Sora 











rt Edward ‘Goleainte Institute, 
Fort Edward OF young women 


t 25th: 
%. King, D. D. 


INDS’ SCHOOL. 438d year. Little 
boys only. Openallyr Thoro, genu- 
inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
y. | aiameae ae ake re York. Norms 9500. $500. 
JOHAN M, FURMAN, A.M., Principal, 


New YorK, PREKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School (mititary). 
ear be Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 

gciend fic and Business Courses. Ideal Jo- 

cation, beautiful lake, fine campus, 
WATERS -& LINDER, Principals. 


NEW YORK BOARDING 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


156 Fifth Ave., Room 630. 


Circulars and ‘full information of selectr’ 
. high: rene Sohooi.s city.and coun- 
ry, 


ttention paid 

to out-of-town 8 a adic. 
writing, state sex and age of pupil and 
what Stute is prefe as we have circu- 
lars from every Mee a the non ae for- 


T*e PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
fi — Avenue, New York 

R 8 teachers to colleges, schools, 

and families. ” Advieea parentaabout schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 























New Yorx, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, 


Ossining School for Girls, on the Hudson. 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


School of Practical Agriculture 
and Horticulture. 
The small Farm well pacige 





‘WELL, Briarcliff Manor, West- 
chester Co., N. Y, 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 
Boys received younger than at any 
other preparatory school. The 38th 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio . 











OBER 
THEOLOGICAL” SEMINARY,, 
Groriiz.: ‘Ohio. 68th year epens Se 
rses with Special Ravantages 4 
the College id Conservato: Music. 
Prof. E-1, BOSWORTH, mecretary. 
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THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 


Pennsylvania 


Virginia 





FOR GIRLS. 


(Wt, Auburn Institute, Established 1856.) 













Boa 
ation with a Ceileee prebaratton, limited. 8 


‘eachers. all 


THs fhisees ag a a 


ae 
tote 
ss 
> 
En87 
ia 
5] 
a 
ga38 
E 
2 


h 
Tennis and peciaiita ih Write for cireular. | 270M 22 States and countries. 


ROANOKE¢ COLLARS 


Va. 
Courses for Degrees, with Electives. ‘Large 
Library. Mountain location. No bar-room 
Expenses small Aidschol ipa, ‘Students 
Catalogue 





free. Address the President. ; 





A Preparation for fore 
travel vel. amniy tn ed in number. aes 

rae Lenox Place, Avon- 
Galet Cincinnati, O. 


BERLIN COLLEGE, Jour Henry nde 
RROws, Presiden a6, « progressive than home scheol. 
Christian College, teoroumly equipped with 
libraries, museums. ratories and gym- 
Fm Pa he 


geurre, Lancas 
school for 










Lire HA Le a 


nile and young ao 
1794. A safe and thorough Chris- 
Pupiis received at any 
time. Correspondence invited. 


Rev. Chas.:D. Kreider, Prin. 


——————— EEE 
oon Be NAB Y;,| RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


CHATSWORTH INN. 


Larchmont, N. Y. Large rooms; good 
gables fine trees; twelve acres; fort: ‘orty m min- 
es from Grand | Central; no liquor; open 
















until Oct. 1. Address as above. 













er anation For a Lit. course 


JUNES, Box C 22, ‘oberin. 0. 0. 





of Music. ‘Also Tenn 
é sth HINELAND. . From June 16 to Bep- 
Tor’ women, "Righty four inseractort Rashvitic, | guests "Extensive grown, a ceiker for 
students yg ear. Bixty-eighth ye year + Ward Seminar Yr nnessee. Stree. te pment I Gl single or a 


with Mus Art, Elo- | suite. Special rates for familics. 


or terms, 
address 





cution, $350 to Certification to Welles- | etc., RHINELAND, Hooker Ave- 
ley and Balt. Wouian's colon. Catalogue. | nue, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 



























GLENDALE ofc. 
” COLLEGE, From Cincinnati. 


A good home schoo! for the training of Girls. 

Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Départ- 
ments. Music, Art and Elocution are prominent 
in the work of the College. Address 


Bev. L. D, POTTER, D. D.. Glendale, Ohio, 








Deaf or hard-of-hearing. adults can acquire 


Lip READING AT HOME 


in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


One hour daily for study and pra:tice Results uniformly satis- 
factory. Terms moderate. Thirty-ninth year. Send for circular, 


: DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York City. 


Her 
Letters 
always on 

| Whiting's 
Standard 
Papers 



























Correspondence 
the 

Whiting 
Papers 

are 

unequaled 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, . HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
and gsbelect Summer and Fall Parties.. 
d tours toall parts of the world. Inde- 
PASSION nae prvening and railway tickets. Special 
PLAY, Semseenents SSS ‘and societies. Tilustrated 
CRAWFORD @ FIO0OYD, 
608-610 Tremont “afew + . Boston ; Broadway, New York City; 


220 
1011 Chestnut 8t., lade elphia ; ei Marquette Building, Chi icago. 


PARIS - - 1900, 


GAZE’S EUROPE: : 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


PASSION PLAY.» 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES.: 
ACCOMMODATION SURE.4 


Say 3 ged he wish to go with a party, ~ included, _ 
to $2,000, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for 
a ved m matter. FREE by mail. Henry Gase & Sons. (Kst. 


























113 BROADWAY, -°= = NEW YORK, | 


22 So. Clark St., Chicag ~ 


271 Washington st. » Bost 
St, Pitladeipnia. 


W.H. Eaves, Agent. 
14 So. Bro 


Adams & Howland, Agents. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and mth St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Mederate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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EVE NEEL EN EYEVEVVEELOVEVE TE 
% 
2 


SOUT HERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY os 


RIVALS THE WORLD FOR 


ELEGANCE, SAFETY and COMFORT 


OF ITS TRAINS TO 


TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW. MEXICO, ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA. 4 


Latest improved Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Cars leave Wash- & 
ington, .D. C , every Monday, Wednesday and Friday for San { 
Francisco without change. 


PULLMAN FIRST-CLASS SLEEPING CAR SERVICE 


daily between NEW ORLEANS and PIEXICO CITY WITHOUT § 
CHANGE. 


Direct connection at San Francisco with Steamers of. the 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S CO., OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S.S a 
CO, TOYO KISEN KAISHA (Oriental S. S. Cox) foe all points in : 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. 


a i a te es a ee 


For further information, free illustrated pamphiets, maps and time tables, 
also lowest freight and passage rates, apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, _ EDWIN HAWLEY, 
Easter Passenger Agent, Asst. Gen’l Traffic Manager, 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place (Washington Building), 
! NEW YORK. 
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[JNITED STATE 
HOTEL, « 
SARATOGA. SPRINGS 


Many New Improvements. Appointments, Cuisine 
4 ; Pand Service Perfect. . 


OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER FIRST. 
GAGE & PERRY, -. Proprietors. 














LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Greatly satislved. a 
Perfect Golf Links, 27 Holes. 

New Club House. 

Special rates for July. 

G. C, HOWE, Prop., . 

At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 
Send for art circular. 








: Your 
Outing 


A delightful place for your summer 
vacation #s° Lake Chautauqua, reached 
from the West, South and Southwest“ \ 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Railway. Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations, at from: $7. to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels. 

Our. illustrated book; “‘ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,”’ tells about it; sent free. any- 
where.  Write'to : 


A J.. SMITH, G. P: & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















AND YOU WIL LNEVER BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND 25C. FOR BOX. ADDRESS. 


YOUNG CHEMICAL CO., 2538.8 Aves 





PICTURESQUE. 
TRUNK.-LINE OF ‘ 


“TRAINS, — 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ... 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. | 


Trains Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK Sie. 


D.I. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’ rit, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


ILLUSTRATED, 


A series of five Portfolios, each comprising’ hiny or 
more half-tone engravings, size 4 x 6.inches,, illustrating 
the scenic beauties. of New England, haye been issued 
by the BOSTON & MAINE RAIL. RAILROAD, ae the 
following titles ; 


MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLANDy, 
LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND, : 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
SEASHORE OF NEW ENGLAND, ».; 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND, 
Historic—Miscellaneous, 


This last named containing views of the binthplace 
of Whittier, Hawthorne, Horace Greeley, “Franklin 
Pierce, The Old Chain Bridge, “Wayside Inn, Street 
Scene at Old Hadley, and many other. subjects o 
Historic Interest. 

The above will be mailed upon receipt of six cents 
for each book, together with catalogue :of descriptive 
books and SUMMER TOUR book, containing list of 
1,000 summer hotels and boarding houses, Bet rates, 
maps, Sa Address, Passenger Department, B. & M. 

D. 














D. dh FLANDERS, Gen’! Pass'r and Ticket Agent. 


¥ 


OSE0660000000 


POS EY) el. 8 | ZS 


2/8 


‘6 
Se 


gucbeee 


Refs 


eyes 
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Main in Fruit Jars. 


a DooLittle 
: a Self Sealer. 


Quickest end’ Most Sure 


Sealing Jar Made. 


Machine made, insuring absolute uniformity and free- 
dom from small particles of loose glass. 

A touch of the thumb seals or unseals. Every jar a sure 
sealer and can be tested at any time. No wrenches re- 
quired, _ Easy. to handle, even when filled with hot preserves. 
Absolutely cleanly. Nothing but glass in contact with 


contents. 
Sole manufacturers, 


The Gilchrist Jar Co., 


524: DREXEL BUILDING, 
PHILA., PA,, U.S.A. 


eae a Aen ~sar cacneies tag aie 
A AL, EXPOR' Jk 
EXPOSITION, 1899 -. Chow Botiles, ete" ft 


The Pedal 
of Comfort 


Bicycle luxury: is one name for sishomnatlc ankle. 
motion-—which means RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS. 
Cycling made 25 per cent. easier, or money re- 
funded. Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. a iog 
Booklet Free. ° 

D easy ca! SWINGING PEDAL CO., 


C 204 N. Broad St., Phila. 
‘“* The Paliman Cars of Cycling.’’ 








NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 
4 NVY.;N. H. & H. BR. R.and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 
Leave By'way of 


§8:00 A. M., Hartford and Willimantic.............,+00.. ‘ 
9:04 A. Worcester 


, New: nm and Pro’ 
ew madon and Provid fon 
r 


sesstlte 





‘ ai 


af 





vanatenan d sleeping cars 
Return service same hours and i Ban me reuren’ 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


[=== GUARANTY. COUPON 





CUSHION 








Sunday. -§ Stopa: tg : 
etaing Sunde jarior Gar Cars; fare i including parlor 








WILLIAM STICK 


LASTONAUFR’/Y 


LONDON *c*PARIG = D 
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ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-V. 


“Wernicke Elastic Book-Case 





Te 
aed, _ a. 


Always complete, but 
never finished. Ten or a 
dozen books, one unit — more 
ks, more units, and get them 
anted. Small enough for to, large 
enough for 10,000 books. An ideal book- 
case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors and furnished in grades and prices to 
suit all tastes and requirements. ‘Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities, Send for list an et 100-V, 


““G-W”’ pays the freight. 


y | 3 
She Globe“Wervicke Co, Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. , BOSTON. 
Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, D-sks. 
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Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. ; 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 


The convenience of this article is _ 


evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experitnce. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts:in every 
package. 





SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS. 











S 


WAS. 


SN 


SS 


OOKED © 
WHILE YOU WAIT, 
BECAUSE | 
THERE 1S NO 
COOKING 


ASSAD 


“GOOD FOR ( 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: T want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice. I am. not-saying too 
much if I do say it id the very best 
food, not only.for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best ‘way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts ‘of 
slightly salted boiling water ‘one 
and one-half cups. of Cook's: Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for. four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk anda © 


.. pinch;of sugar; and if every mother 


will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy reaps | 


Iam, Very respectfully, | i 


MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, » 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. x. 


} 








LARGE PACKAGE 
“15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beet : 
Healthiest Food on Earth — 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE €0:, | Union Square, New York 











tiv 
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} always accompanied by a coated 
mgue, and often by a foul breath. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
promptly relieves all headaches by 
Yemoving offensive matters from the 
system. It cleanses and settles sick 
p sno in ‘the most refreshing way. 
50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. Pamphlets on 
r t. 
: arrant’s ‘‘Dermal,” a dainty, anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet,after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 
Thuirageiete or mailed on receipt of price by 


TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis, New York. 





ae : 
prevented or relieved, 

Hay F ever and ultimately cured by 

| the Eu-thy-men method. 1,000 cases success- 


fully treated last season. B e 74 | n No Ww 


| Teo insure relief... . 


By mail or at our treatment rooms. 
Send for literature and examination blank. 








Se Blickensderfer Typewriter excels in 
all classes of work, and is the “one 
thing” desirable for gentlemen of literary 
or scientific pursuits. 

A full keyboard machine of eighty-four 
characters, with writing always in sight, 
alignment perfect, no ribbon to bother or 
annoy, and weighs only six pounds. 

Prices $40.00 and $50.00. 

Send for catalogue with full informa- 

tion. 


BLICKENSDERFER [IFG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


New York: 325 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: Cor. Tent and, Chestnut Streets. 
Chicago; 148 La Salle Street. 








-. THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
-& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ....... 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 3 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 


Lichhchhethehesbsheshsheshsdla™ 











Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They -wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 





ASK YOUR BANK FOR ONE. 


UP-TO-DATE progressive busi- 

ness people are using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 


Bank Title furnished. Sears & White, 
Stationers and Printers, 49 Broad Street, New York. 


READING NOTICE 


The Catalog of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute con- 
tains much information of interest and value to all who are 
contemplating entering one of the Engineering professions 
The residences and occupations of all living uates, 
nearly eight hundred in number. are shown, and it is inter- 
esting to note that they are scattered over the civilized 
world, engaged, almost without exception, in Mechanical, 
Civil. Electrical or Chemical. Engineering for which~they 
were trained atthe Institute. Many of tnem fill places of 
great importance and responsibility. The remarksble 
growth in all engineering and industrial operations which 
has taken place during the past few years has greatly in- 





.| creased the demand for young men educated in 


schools. 
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O’NEILL’S. 


GROCERIES 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 


Buy your Groceries in New York—at O’Neill’s. | Yc 
always find them Fresh and Appetizing and a little cheap 
than you’d have to pay elsewhere for the same grade, — 

Send for our grocery catalogue. It will help. you sa 


some money. 


(a3~ All cash purchases of Groceries delivered free to any railroad stati 
within 100 miles of New York City. 


WT. ONHILI & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2st St., 
THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting” 
Corsets 


require no “ breaking in.” 


Sn sesbesaipt el Rares Don't tle the top of your 
ora. the a : reserve jars in 
lines of the ‘ Hwee way. Seal 


body that 

you do not yi ae — 

realize you aT | § \ "Has no — ‘or odor. 

~§ a | air tight and ‘ac 
have changed = , proof. Easily applied. 
the old corset Y seful » gern enna 
ways about the use. 

for {henew, AM 9 MW Full directions with 
und cake. 
1d everywhere. 




















Turn them over and see how they’re made. 


All seams run around the body. 3 ae} : i . 








OurVentilating Corset | VA4XWS MORTALS 
(Trade-Mark Registered), dent ice cae t Church and Cemetery: 


stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace anc \\ L 
paby ribbon. $1.0@ a pair at all dealers’. a Original and ‘artistic designs _——— 





Light as the thtest, yet strong as the strongest. 





Handsome illustrated catologue mailed free. part of the U.S. Caenanreiiian solicite 








GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, . :. | -~J.&@R.LAMB, ~ 50 carmine Street, New Yor! 
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| For Business Burdens Pp r _ = 
Archimedes and his lever are Ca S 4 

“not in it” with the 

Nea To keep the skin clean is 

tC eu Contury 73 to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care 
aor) 



























of itself inside, if not blocked 
outside. 

To wash it often and clean 
without doing any sort. of 
violence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 


Ask for catalogue and address of Pears’, the soap that clears 
nearest representative. 


t AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
, | All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
302 Broadway, New York. treanahen s 0h eeunaanaeiee de 





but not excoriates. 














A SUMMER OUTING 


F rest, recreation and continuous pleasure can be most 

enjoyably spent at Milwaukee, Waukesha, Madison, 
Devil’s Lake, Green Lake, Lake Geneva, Gogebic Lake, | 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Lake Minnetonka, White Bear, 
Duluth, Ashland, Marquette and the delightful resorts of 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan and Minnesota, Dakota 
Hot Springs, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Gien- 
wood Springs or in the valleys and mountains of Colo- 
rado, Utah and California. Exceptionally fine train 
service to all points. The best of everything. For tickets, 
reservations and descriptive pamphlets, apply to any 
agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Railway, 


461 Broadway, - New York | 485 VineSt., - - Cincinnati 
601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia | 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 
366 Washington St., - Boston | 234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
301 Main St., Buffalo | 1? Campus-Martius, - Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago | 2KingSt., East Toronto, Ont. 
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Survey of the World. 


tb At their national of a profuse vocabulary. As each sen- 
Tpetaocists and convention in Chi- tence attacking Mr. McKinley was read, 
-Imperialists : Be Sie Maa 
cago last week the cries of “‘ Hit him again!” rose from the 
Prohibitionists nominated John G. Wool- mass of delegates, a majority of whom 
ley, lecturer and editor, of Illinois, for were standing on their chairs and moved 
President, and Henry B. Metcalf, of by much pleasurable excitement., About 
Rhode Island, manufacturer and banker, forty Anti-Imperialists attended a con- 
for Vice-President. Mr. Woolley’scom- ference in New York last week. Ex- 
petitor was the Rev. Dr. Swallow, of Governor Boutwell presided, and among 
Pennsylvania, who received 320 votes those present were Mr. Schurz, Mr. Ed- 
against the successful candidate’s 380. ward Atkinson, Mr. Erving Winslow, 
President McKinley was bitterly at- Mr. Horace White and ex-Senator Hen- 
tacked and denounced in the platform derson. The sole purpose of their delib- 
and in the speeches of Chairman Dickie erations, as set forth after the conference 
and others, chiefly ‘on account of the ad- by Edwin Burritt Smith, chairman of the 
ministratior’s interpretation of the so- Anti-Imperialist  League’s Executive 
called Anti-Canteen law and the sale of Committee, was “to find a way to defeat 
liquor in the Philippines. The platform the re-election of Mr. McKinley.” There 
asserts that “ the liquor traffic dominates _ was a difference of opinion as to the best 
the party now in power, from caucus to’ plan, some saying that Bryan should be 
Congress, from policeman to President, directly supported, while others argued 
from the rumshop to the White House.” for an independent ticket. On motion of 
It says that the President, “by his con- Mr. Schurz it was decided by tinanimous 
spicuous example as a wine-drinker at vote that a general conference or con- 
public banquets, and as a wine-serving vention should be held, after the adjourn- 
host at the White House, has done more” ment of the Democratic National Con- 
than any of his predecessors “ to encour- vention, to consider a plan of campaign. 
age the liquor business, to demoralize the Several of those who attended this meet- 
temperance habits of young men, and to ing permitted the press to announce their 
bring Christian practices and require- disapproval of the landing of American 
ments into disrepute.” It holds him re- marines or soldiers in China for the res- 
sponsible for the canteen “ with its dire cue of Minister Conger and the mission- 
brood of disease, immorality, sin and aries. This action they regarded as “ of 
death, in this country, Cuba, Porto Rico a piece with the imperial: policy of the 
and the Philippines,” and asserts that he, Administration.” . 
on Bs. lac rama and his Secretary s 
of War, are guilty of “ treasonable nulli- 
fication” of the Anti-Canteen law. The. ra, ~ pg hee ra life, with the destruc- 
Prohibitionists are also, the platform re-{} “°° eon ee property to the 
marks, “humiliated. exasperated andjhvalue of several millions of.dollars, was 
grieved ” by mitch evidence of the Presi-[Rcaused on Saturday last, by a fire, that 
dent’s “inhumanity ond unchristianity,” Mswept across the piers of the North Ger- 
which is ‘set’ forth with all the emphasisjmman Lloyd Steamship Company in Ho- 
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boken, on the New Jersey shore of the 
Hudson. The flames were discovered 
at 4 p. m. in bales of cotton on one of the 
company’s piers, and near at hand were 
many barrels of oil. With almost in- 
credible rapidity the fire spread for a 
quarter of a mile along the water front, 
reaching back from the extremities of 
the piers to the warehouses on the main- 
land. Three ocean liners—the “ Saale,” 
“Bremen” and “ Main ”—were almost 
wholly destroyed, but the great “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse,” swiftest of all 
ocean steamships, escaped with very little 
injury, having been drawn out into the 
river by tugs fifteen minutes after the 
alarm was given. The “ Saale” and the 
“Bremen” drifted out, all ablaze, ten 
minutes later ; the “ Main ” burned at her 
dock for seven hours, and when she was 
pulled out, just before midnight, sixteen 
coal-passers were found alive in one of 
her coal bunkers, to the great surprise of 
the rescuing party. The loss on ships, 
piers, freight, lighters, barges and ad- 
joining warehouses is estimated at from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. The four 
ships carried 1,000 men, officers and 
crews ; there were about 500 men at work 
on the piers; there were passengers on 
the “ Main,” which had arrived that 
morning; and on all the vessels there 
were visitors when the fire broke out. 
Scores leaped into the water and were 
drowned. Many perished in the burning 
ships, from which they could not escape. 
Some found death speedily in the holds 
that confined them; others were seen at 
the portholes, hard pressed by the flames 
and begging piteously for relief until 
overcome by fire or drowned by the in- 
coming water as the ships settled down. 
One of these unfortunate men said that 
forty-four were with him. The tugs and 
fireboats, drawing the blazing ships to 
flats where they could be beached, could 
pour water upon and into them, but were 
unable to help those who had been 
trapped on board and could not even 
throw themselves into the water. Many 
had leaped from the upper parts of the 
ships at the beginning, and probably half 
of these were drowned; but for those 
caught below there was no escape by the 
ordinary passageways while the super- 
structures were blazing. Passengers on 
the Hudson ferryboats in the sunshine of 
that bright June day saw the doomed 


prisoners on the .“ Saale” frantically 
stretching their arms from the portholes 
as the tugs drew the burning ship down 
the river ; but fire or incoming water soon 
put an end to the awful suffering of 
these. The number of the lost may never 
be known. It is variously estimated from 


200 to 320. 
wt 


At last the end of 
the long and costly 
contest between the 
builders and the workmen in the build- 
ing trades at Chicago is in sight, the 
Bricklayers’ Union, which has 3,000 
members, having withdrawn from the 
Building Trades Council and made an 
agreement with the contractors. This 
was the strongest of the organizations in 
the Council, and it is expected that other 
unions will follow its example. The 
agreement enabled the bricklayers to re- 
sume work at once. It provides that 
hereafter all differences between the men 
and the employing contractors shall be 
settled by arbitration, and that there shall 
be no restrictions as to the use of machin- 
ery, the number of apprentices, or the 
use of material that is not the product of 
convict labor. This strike was begun in 
October last, and during the eight months 
that have since elapsed nearly 50,000 
workmen in Chicago have been idle. It 
is estimated that by reason of this con- 
troversy the men of the building trades 
and_allied industries in that city and 
within 100 miles of it have lost $150,000 
per day in wages, or about $30,000,000 in 
all, while the city has suffered on ac- 
count of a suspension of all important 
building projects. In St. Louis last 
week there was little interference with 
the running of the street cars, the strikers 
having decided to rely upon their boycott 
and the competition of the omnibuses, in 
the use of which eight hundred men were 
employed. The character of the boycott 
was shown by the experience of Mrs. Ma- 
dole, an elderly woman who rode on one 
of the cars to get a physician for her hus- 
band, an old and disabled man. Drug- 
gists to whom she applied refused to fill 
the prescriptions the physician had writ- 
ten, and the butcher and the grocer from 
whom she had been accustomed to obtaim 


Strikes in St. Louis 
and Chicago 


‘supplies declined to sell to her because. 


as they said, a boycott had been orderet 
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against her and her family. At the shops 
of one manufacturing company 150 em- 
ployees demanded the discharge of a man 
because he had ridden on a street car. 
As the company would not dismiss him, 
they all went on strike. 


Js 


The races of the college 
oarsmen, on the Thames 
at New London, and on 
the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, were fine 
exhibitions of pluck and skill. At New 
London Harvard was handicapped by 
the loss of Higginson, stroke and cap- 
tain of her university eight, who was dis- 
abled by a. broken ankle four days before 
the race. Harding, the oarsman who 
took his place, became exhausted just be- 
fore the finish, after making a good fight 
for seven-eighths of the course. Weather 
and water were favorable, and the race 
was seen from long observation trains on 
each bank of the river, as well as from 
scores of steamers and yachts. The two 
university eights pulled nearly the same 
stroke, rarely rising above 32 to the min- 
ute. Harvard led at the start, and for 
the first half mile, but at the mile point 
the boats were even. Then Yale forged 
ahead, but was unable to gain a lead of 
more than half a length in the second 
mile, and before the end of the third 
mile this was cut away, Harvard making 
a fine spurt and beginning the fourth 
mile in advance of her rival. But this 
spurt exhausted Harvard’s stroke oar, 
and at three miles and a half Yale was 
a length ahead: The fainting and al- 
most unconscious Harvard oarsman hav- 
ing become a mere passenger in his boat, 
Yale went forward and won the race by 
six lengths. Up to the time of Hard- 
ing’s collapse the contest was a grand 
one. Harvard had already won the two- 
mile race for fours by three lengths, and 
the freshman race for eights by a longer 
lead. On the Hudson two days later, 
eights from Pennsylvania, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, Wisconsin and Georgetown uni- 
versities pulled over a course of four 
miles, and freshmen eights from the first 
four of these institutions rowed a two- 


*College 
Boat Races 


‘ mile race. , The first.of these contests 
‘ was an exceptionally fine one, Cornell— 


leading in the first mile—Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin straining every nerve for 
the first place, each holding it for a time, 
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and all three pulling almost abreast. At 
the three-mile mark Pennsylvania led by 
a length. Then one oarsman’s mishap 
put her back almost to third place, but in 
a short time she recovered the lead, win- 
ning the race by two seconds and half a 
length, with Wisconsin a close second, 
and Cornell three lengths behind. Wis- 
consin took the freshman race, leading 
Pennsylvania by nine seconds. 


»* 


Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General Bristow has re- 
turned to Washington, hav- 
ing completed his investigation in 
Havana concerning the frauds in the pos- 
tal service. By cutting down salaries 
that were much higher than those paid 
to officers of the same grade in this coun- 
try, and by abolishing unnecessary offices, 
he has reduced the annual cost of the 
island’s postal department by 38 per 
cent. The accounts were so defective, it 
is said, that the full extent of the steal- 
ings of Neely and his confederates may 
never be ascertained. Director-General 
Rathbone has been formally dismissed 
from the service by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and M. C. Fosnes, heretofore Chief 
Inspector at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed temporarily in his place. Neely 
is still in New York, where his counsel 
opposes extradition proceedings on the 
ground that the new law, enacted to cover 
this case, is unconstitutional. In Porto 
Rico, the first session of the Executive 
Council, held on the 28th ult., was a har- 
monious meeting, and the nine members 
were in complete agreement in their ac- 
tion upon the budget and other questions. 
At a teachers’ conference in San Juan last 
week, Dr. Saldana, a member of the In- 
sular Board of Education, remarked that 
the Catholic religion ought again to be in- 
troduced in the public schools. Dr. 
Campos Valladares, superintent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Brazil, was present, 
and said that with all due respect to 
Catholicism he would ask permission to 
take exception to the remarks of Dr. 
Saldana. He asserted that the illiteracy 
prevailing in South American countries 
was due entirely to the influence of the 
Catholic Church. This assertion caused 
great excitement, and Bishop Blenk (the 
Bishop of Porto Rico) shouted: “ That 
isalie!” Others in sympathy with him 
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rose to their feet. “I will not,” contin- 
ued the Bishop, “ sit quietly and hear the 
Church, of which I am the representative 
in Porto Rico, so traduced.” After an 
interval of painful silence, those in sym- 
pathy with the Bishop shouted: “ Long 
live Catholicism!” The press dispatches 
say that by some who were present Dr. 
Saldana was severely criticised for hav- 
ing raised religious questions in a discus- 
sion of educational topics; while it was 
thought that the Bishop’s hasty expres- 
sion of anger was not in keeping with the 
dignity of his high ame 
t ‘ 
., The Presbyterian papers 
Presbyterian. ace Reumilen with, con- 
Questions -iderable energy the ques- 
tion of revision of the Confession or a 
new creed, but without throwing much 
light upon it. The /nterior is urgent for 
a new creed, regarding revision as im- 


practicable. The Herald and Presbyter . 


rather seems to indorse revision. The 
Presbyterian wants to be let alone, and 
deprecates most earnestly any discus- 
sion even of the question. One singu- 
lar fact appears, however. No one, not 
even the most rigidly conservative, fails 
to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession. All admit 
that it would be advantageous if some 
misapprehensions in regard to the Con- 
fession were removed. The difficulty 
seems to be that they do not see how they 
can be removed, at any rate just now, 
without also doing much harm. It is a 
sort of theological application of the par- 
able of the tares and the wheat. There 
are real tares, but to pull them up in- 
volves the danger of pulling up good Cal- 
vinistic wheat. No one, they say, is real- 
ly disturbed by them, for they are so ap- 
parent as not to imperil the faith even of 
weak brethren. Therefore let them alone, 
at any rate for the present. It is no- 
ticeable that the Observer keeps very 
quiet, apparently having full confidence 
in the presbyteries that they will meet 
the situation fairly, and, on the whole, de- 


cide wisely. The Evangelist deprecates. 


any attempt on the part of individual 
Presbyterians to influence others, and 
urges each to consider the question fully 
and come to its own independent position. 
Professor Warfield, of Princeton, de- 
clines to serve on the committee to re- 
view the question. 





The -Society for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel in England is, 
next to the Moravian Society, the oldest 
missionary society actively engaged in 


A Bicentenary of 
Missions 


mission work. Originally intended to 
cover distinctively the field of the increas- 
ing English colonies and meet the needs 
of the English communities in the new 
world and to the Far East, it developed 
until its scope at present is inclusive of 
every form of missionary enterprise out- 
side of the United Kingdom. It carries 
on missions to non-Christian lands, and 
organizes work in the different colonies 
and wherever members of the Church of 
England are found in Europe, Asia or 
Africa. It represents the distinctively 
high church element in the Church of 
England, and for the most part the co- 
lonial bishops are connected with it. It 
is not, and has not been for many years, 
a popular society. The rigidity of its 
rules and the lack of willingness to co- 
operate with anybody else have not 
merely repelled foreigners, but alienated 
a very large number of English people. 
It has not, as some have supposed, any 
actual official connection with the Church 
of England, and is a purely voluntary so- 
ciety, tho through its relations to the 
higher clergy it has very much of the 
prestige of an official organization. Its 
work has not been as successful nor as 
large as that of the Church Missionary 
Society, representing the more liberal ele- 
ment in the Church of England. Be- 
tween the two there has not infrequently 
been considerable antagonism, and the 
strife has at times been almost bitter. Of 
late years, however, this condition has 
improved very considerably, and while 
there seems little or no probability of an 
amalgamation of the two, they are work- 
ing more in harmony. The present year 
is the last of the second century, the so- 
ciety having been organized on June 
16th, 1701, when the charter was granted 
to William III. It is proposed to make 
the whole year a special jubilee year, and 
endeavor to raise $1,000,000 as a com- 
memoration fund. This society was the 
only prominent Evangelical society that 
declined to have any relation with the 
recent Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions held in this city, and it has 
stedfastly refused to share at all in any 
work done by those not directly connect- 




















ed with the apostolic succession, and has 
manifested its preference for the differ- 
ent branches of the Eastern Church, the 
Greek, Armenian, Nestorian, -etc., over 
the Nonconformist Churches. As a re- 
sult its work has frequently been divisive, 
and it has lent its strong influence to 
movements which found their chief power 
in the disintegration of other missions. 
It has also constantly refused to recog- 
nize any legitimate sphere of missionary 
effort in Roman Catholic countries. That 
some alterations in its methods, and per- 
haps in its constitution, are needed, is rec- 
ognized by even so valiant a Church pa- 
per as the Church Times, and there is 
much hope that during the current year 
wiser counsels will prevail in its man- 
agement, and that its third century may 
be begun under the best of auspices. 


Je 
The recent annual 
Be ag asta meeting of the “Oeu- 
: vre des Prétres” 


in Paris, with Pasteur J. L. Bertrand as 
chairman, again furnished the evidence 
that the “ Away from Rome ” movement 
among the younger priests, of which the 
late Abbé Bourrier is the chief represent- 
ative, has manifestly become a fixed fact 
in the religious life of France. While in 
the year. 1898 fully 40 priests and semi- 
narians could not be accepted because 
they failed to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of sincerity in their rupture with 
the. Catholic Church, in 1899 there were 
only 12 such cases, while 32 priests re- 
ceived the support of the Oeuvre. Of 
these 14 are studying Protestant theol- 
ogy, or are already at work as evangel- 
ists, 4. are teaching, and one entered 
the mercantile profession. The report 
showed that many requests for aid were 
received from Catholic priests in Italy, 
Greece, Armenia, Morocco, and, most re- 
markably, especially from Spain, and 
these were referred to the Protestant au- 
thorities in those lands. The sole condi- 
tion for the reception into the priest- 
home of the Oeuvre in Courbevoie, on 
the Seine, is the personal worthiness of 
the applicant. The chairman states: “ It 
cannot be our purpose to help the Cath- 
olic Church to get rid of her bad priests. 
We demand nothing but an upright char- 
acter and an honest longing for the truth 
of the Gospel.” The society, in its 
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monthly journal, publishes the conver- 
sion of the Professor and Abbé Baras- 
cudi, and its popular weekly organ re- 
ports the accession in three months of six 
priests, five secular and one Franciscan. 
Those who have come over declare that 
the agitation has as yet only begun. 


Sd 


The report of the numbers, 
nationalities and designa- 
tions of the passengers that 
left the United Kingdom for places out 
of Europe during the five months end- 
ing May 30th, 1900, compared with the 
corresponding periods of the previous 
years, show some interesting figures. 
The total number during the last five 
months was 104,220 against 86,247 the 
previous year. The gain is almost en- 
tirely in foreigners, who were 44,348 
against 29,240, and probably indicated 
the travel. Of British origin the totals 
were for this year 58,474; last year, 
55.714. The English led with 29,759 
and 30,144; the Irish came next with 
23,057 and 20,525 for the two periods 
relatively. The United States was the 
favorite. Of the English more than half 
during the present year, and a little less 
during the preceding year, came to this 
country; of the Irish almost the entire 
number. A fair proportion of the Eng- 
lish went to British North America—a 
little over 5,000 in each period; of the 
Irish, only 265 in 1900 and 359 the pre- 
ceding year. Next to British North 
America came the Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal, the English sending 3,456 this 
year and 4,686 the previous year. The 
Irish preferred South Africa to British 
North America, but still were very scant 
in their supply. The Scotch sent to this 
country 2,757 during the past year and to 
South Africa 1,182, or altogether about 
four-fifths of their entire emigration. 
Among the foreigners the great mass 
came to. this country, and probably in- 
cluded a considerable number of Ameri- 
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Emperor William’s by Me nefe ' re 
Motto € in 


Saxony recently 
celebrated the seven hundredth anni- 


versary of the opening of the mines, and 
Emperor William was present rejoicing 
in his title of “Count Mansfeld.” In 


making an address to the miners he re- 
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ferred to the fact that a former Count 
Mansfeld had used the motto, “ Never- 
theless,” and told them that it was the 
one motto that he had taken as his guide 
in life when insurmountable difficulties 
had confronted him. This motto has 
evidently controlled him during the past 
few years and has proved its virtue. 
When the Naval bill was brought up at 
the commencement of the recent session 
of the Reichstag it was declared to be 
impossible for the Government to secure 
its passage. “ Nevertheless” the Gov- 
ernment tried, persistently pressing to- 
ward its point, willing to waive occa- 
sional minor advantages, submitting even 
to a considerable reduction in the sum 
total asked for, and secured the main 
point at stake, the bill being carried 
through the third reading on the very 
day that the Reichstag adjourned. A 
few seemed to suppose that the opposi- 
tion had accomplished something. Herr 
Bebel was wiser, for he said that the 
Clerical party, whose vote really carried 
the bill, “ having now given way with re- 
gard to the fleet in home waters would 
probably give way hereafter when a 
fresh demand was made for such an in- 
crease of the fleet for foreign service as 
was originally proposed.” The Em- 
peror’s “nevertheless” has carried the 
day. It has had an additional illustra- 
tion of its value in the opening of another 
of those inland canals, about which so 
much of discussion has raged. It is five 
years since the great Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal connecting the Baltic and the 
North Sea was accomplished. Now 
there is one connecting the Elbe and the 
Baltic ; soon there will be one connecting 
the Elbe and the Rhine, and a Danube 
and Moldau canal is contemplated as a 
means of attracting some of the trade of 
Austria and Hungary northward 
through Germany. For all of these 
there has been more or less of opposi- 
tion, “ nevertheless ” they have been car- 
ried through. The meat bill has passed; 
“ nevertheless ” it is understood that the 
Emperor desires that some of its severer 
features should be softened, and there is 
a general belief that his will will carry 
here as it has elesewhere; when he has 
once secured the supportof the Agrarians. 
Emperor William’s “nevertheless” has 
proved a pretty strong force, and is like- 
ly to prove a stronger one, illustrating 
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as it does his persistence and refusal ‘to 
be discouraged at difficulties. _ | 


as 


With Madrid in a state of 
siege; a new Cabinet in 
Rome scarcely certain what its founda- 
tion is; the French Government fighting 
not so much for its life, because com- 
paratively few expect it to be overthrown, 
as for the privilege of conducting its 
work with some sort of decency and or- 
der, the general outlook for southern and 
southwestern Europe is not as encourag- 
ing as it might be. The situation in 
Spain is the direct result of the efforts of 
the Government to carry out its ordinary 
procedure and secure some measure of 
financial reform. The mob, inflamed by 
certain socialistic leaders, erected barri- 
cades at Valencia and Barcelona, smashed 
the windows of the. military club in Se- 
ville, compelled the closing of the the- 
aters, shops and cafés in Madrid, and in 
general pitted themselves. against the 
gendarmes until the Government was 
compelled in self defense to take the al- 
most extreme measure of declaring mar- 
tial law. That there will be any serious 
result few anticipate. There is bitter op- 
position to the royal house, but very. lit- 
tle of coherence among the opposing :fac- 
tion so as to insure effective hostility. 
Whether efforts at reform will accom- 
plish anything there remains to be: seen. 
The people believe they are being ground 
down for the sake of officialdom, and are 
resenting it. The same thing is true in 
Italy. There seems little probability that 
the new Cabinet, gracious as it seeks to 
be, will find itself able-to stem the tide of 
the Socialists, who would wipe out the 
whole of royal prerogative and power. 
In France the situation is by no means as 
serious. In Spain and Italy the discon- 
tent and the ferment are spread over the 
whole country. In France they are con- 
fined chiefly to Paris. The provinces are 
true to their government—conservative. 
It is in Paris that the Nationalists; ‘with 
their absurd claims, are the strongest. 
Where else in the world could there have 
occurred such a fiasco as the kidnapping 
of the high priestess of the Nationalists 
just as she was to address a political 
meeting? Whether or not the report be 
true that it was the hairbrained escapade 
of a painter, who wanted to see whether 
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he. could not repeat the hoax that he had 
played on Judge Beaurepaire, makes very 
little difference. So long as the boule- 
vards have something to talk about, and 
the commune does not get hold of the 
faubourgs, the provinces do not trouble 
themselves excessively, and the Ministry 
goes its way quietly. Still it is not con- 
ducive to the strength of the French 
Government in international matters that 
it should be to such a degree at the mercy 
of what is really little more than a mob, 
even tho it be led by a general of the 
army. It is really here that the great 
danger lies. General Delanne has de- 
clared open war against General Andrée, 
the Minister of War, with the result that 
officers dismissed by the latter are re- 
tained by the former, and in some cases 
two men claim to fill the same position. 
That this can continue long is impossible, 
but it does harm. 4 


Admiral Seymour After the long delay 
at Tien-Tsin WOTd arrived from 
Admiral Seymour that 

he was within a few miles of Tien-Tsin, 
but: harassed by the enemy and in dan- 


ger. The troops there pressed to the. 


front immediately to relieve him, and his 
column, after sustaining the loss of 62 
killed and 312 wounded, was brought into 
Tien-Tsin in safety. The force which 
relieved him passed on toward Peking, 
and from it no further statements have 
come. It is impossible to keep connec- 
tion with these, and what their experi- 
ence will be cannot be told. Admiral 
Seymour reported that he had not suc- 
ceeded in reaching Peking at all. The 
determined opposition, not merely of the 
“ Boxers,” but of the imperial troops, to- 
gether with the destruction of the rail- 
way and the difficulty of securing provi- 
sions, compelled him on the 16th to re- 
trace his steps to Tien-Tsin without hav- 
ing secured any word from the legations 
at Peking. It was one continuous fight 
from the moment of his starting out until 
his return, and the casualties among the 
Chinese troops were reported as very 
heavy. At the-same time came word of 
the absolute destruction of the large 
Presbyterian mission station at Wei-hien. 
The missionaries were reported as safe, 
but a subsequent report states that some 
had escaped to another place, and were 
there in considerable peril, and a steamer 
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had been sent to rescue them. The situa- 
tion in the coast provinces is becoming 
serious, tho Central China is reported as 
quiet. The Viceroys of Nanking and 
Hankau offered an agreement by which 
they should undertake to protect the mis- 
sionaries and foreign merchants in south 
and east China. These offers were trans- 
mitted by the consuls to their respective 
Governments: The French Consul urged 
their acceptance, but the French Govern- 
ment has not yet indorsed them, and in 
Washington they were not regarded as 
accepted. A foreign force of 14,000 
officers and men have been landed at 
Taku, and the river is open as far as 
Tien-Tsin, altho communication is by 
no means uninterrupted. The Chinese 
troops are in strong force all about, and it 
is only within a few days that the arsenal 
has been captured, so that the situation 
is by no means safe even where the for- 
eign forces are the strongest. American 
troops have been ordered to the front 
rapidly, and Admiral Remey is on his 
way to take general command. The 
“Oregon,” which was ordered from 
Hong Kong, ran upon a pinnacle rock 
off the Gulf of Pechili, and it is feared 
will be a total wreck, several holes hav- 
ing been made in the bottom and sides. 
Admiral Kempff has explained his re- 
fusal to share in the bombardment of 
the Taku forts, as based upon his unwill-. 
ingness to do anything not directly con- 
nected with the protection of Americans, 


and his belief that it would do harm by 


antagonizing the regular troops. This 
has been supported by some messages to 
the effect that it was the bombardment 
which decided the Chinese officials to side 
with the Boxers, but other advices indi- 
cate that this is a mere pretext, and that 
but for the bombardment the situation 
would have been much worse. 
& 


As to the foreign minis- 

me See teenak Peking there is as 
at Peking : 

yet nothing absolutely 

known. Up to the very day of Admiral 


Seymour’s relief it was affirmed posi- | |) 


tively that they were with him. Such 
statements were made by Minister Wu 
in Washington on the basis of telegrams 
from the Tsung-li-Yamen, Li Hung 
Chang, and others. Also statements 
were made that they were safe at Peking; 
that the Government had wished to give 
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them their passports, but that they had 
refused to accept them, considering the 
escort insufficient. All these rumors 
were set aside by the report on the 2d of 
July corroborating the previous report 
of the murder of the German Minister 
and the destruction of several of the lega- 
tions. In view of the lack of subsequent 
statement that report had been discred- 
ited, but it comes now from the American 
Consul at Shanghai, who has been con- 
servative in affirming alarmist rumors, 
and from other sources as well, so that it 
leaves the greatest of anxiety with re- 
gard to the situation of the entire foreign 
community at the capital. ‘There have 
been rumors of counter plots against the 
Empress Dowager, and it seems prob- 
able that Prince Tuan, the father of the 
heir apparent, who was appointed by the 
Empress Dowager after the deposition 
of Kwang-su, is carrying things with a 
high hand, ordering that the foreigners 
on every hand be massacred and that no 
quarter be given to them by any. Some 
of the Chinese officials are reported to 
have sent an appeal to the European 
Powers to press an army toward Peking 
as rapidly as possible in order to over- 
come this tyranny of Prince Tuan. Just 
what will be done is not yet apparent. 
The troops are gathering, but the Powers 
are still somewhat at a loss as to just 
what the situation is. War has not been 
declared, and yet acts of war are being 
committed all the time. There is, too, a 
considerable hesitancy as to the outcome. 
The hot season is just at hand, when it 
will be very dangerous to send troops 
through the country. The autumn is 
short, and the cold winter, which comes 
early, would make military operations 
very difficult. There are rumors of a 
Russian army coming down from Man- 
churia, but no definite information. In 
France there is considerable opposition to 
active measures, and there seems to be 
veneral hesitancy on the part of England 
7s to prompt action in the matter lest they 
find themselves with a heavier war on 
their hands than they feel equal under 
the present circumstances to undertake. 
& 

Interest in South Africa is 
divided between the des- 
ulterv. war being carried on in the 
‘ransvaal and Orange River Colony and 
the political situation in Cape Town. The 


South Africa 
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military movements are none of them 
very prominent, and yet they require 
Lord Roberts’s full force to such a de- 
gree that when he was asked a short 
time since how soon he could spare 
troops, he said it would not be for a year 
yet, showing that he realizes the serious 
nature of the task that is before him. It 
requires a considerable force to keep his 
connections open to the south, General 
De Wet carrying on a guerrilla warfare 
to the east of Pretoria with an energy 
that wearies the English troops consider- 
ably. Commandant Botha, in the north, 
is concentrating his forces, and while 
withdrawing somewhat slowly to the Ly- 
denburg region, manages to keep Gen- 
eral Roberts pretty busy. A change in 
the situation is indicated by the fact that 
a messenger from Pretoria for President 
Kruger sought to get through the lines 
and was turned back by Commandant 
Botha, who told him that the situation 
was purely military now, and that he 
could not proceed, but was instructed to 
return and explain the situation to the 
burghers in Pretoria and also ‘to Mrs. 
Kruger. An exchange of letters, it is 
said, is going on between Lord Roberts 
and General Botha, but no statement as 
to the position taken by either is made. 
On account of the situation in China re- 
newed pressure has been put upon Lord 
Roberts to push the matter through, and 
he is evidently doing his best. In Cape 
Town the situation appears to be some- 
what relieved. The new Ministry under 
Sir Gordon. Sprigg is said to have ac- 
cepted the propositions made by ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner looking toward a liberal 
arrangement with the Boers by which 
only a few of the more truculent leaders 
will be severely punished, the great mass 
being freed from all penalty. Individ- 
uals continue to turn in arms, but, on the 
other hand, there are a number of officers 
who affirm that the Boers will fight it out 
for a long time to come, harassing the 
British troops. wherever possible. It is 
significant that reinforcements for Lord 
Roberts’s army continue to be sent from 
England, and this has occasioned con- 
siderable remark on the part of others, 
especially of the French, who seem to see 
in it a possible threat to Madagascar, 
where they are increasing their forces. 
Others interpret it as looking toward the 
release of a larger force for use in Asia. 























Independence. 


By Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


| AM never tired of reminding the 
young people that we owe the dear 
words “independent ” and “ inde- 
pendence ” to as eager and devoted body 
of religious people as the world ever saw. 
They are words invented by some of the 
purists of the Puritans of the time of 
King James the Fool. So, you will not 
find either word in Shakespeare. The ear- 
liest use of it which the readers for Mur- 
ray’s dictionary have found is in a pas- 
sage written by Jacob in 1611. Henry 
Jacob was one of the founders, I might 
almost say one of the martyr founders, of 
the Puritan Church. “Each congrega- 
tion,” he says, “is an entire and inde- 
pendent body politic, endued with power, 
immediately under and from Christ.” 
This is from Jacob’s “ Declaration.” We 
may say in passing that this is as true 
now as it was then. It would be a good 
motto for this paper to which the use of 
it by such men gave its name. 

It very soon proved that the words ap- 
plied, not simply to the government of 
churches, but to the government of 
towns and the government of states, and 
it would be fair to say that all success in 
practical government has been achieved 
as men held to the principles of independ- 
ence, and that failure has followed where 
they have been afraid. 

For instance, when a‘dozen or two 
families form a new village in America 
they act at once as an independent socie- 
ty, “endued with power immediately 
under and from Christ.” This means 
that they. work “together,” as Christ 
teaches them. So they have almost 
immediately the roads they want, and 
the bridges, and the fords, and the 
school houses, and the irrigation canals 
and the churches which they need. On 
the other hand, if in Algiers as many 
such families went out to make a village, 
they would go because somebody sent 
them. The roads would be built as a bu- 
reau in Paris directed, the plans for the 
bridge and the school house would be 
sent them by a Government engineer, and 


the minister who preached to them would 
be paid his salary from the general treas- 
ury of France, and the girl who taught 
the children their letters would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Public In- 
struction, 

Of all which the consequence is that 
in more than ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the American village succeeds. 
On the other hand the chances are nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred that the Alge- 
rine village will go to the dogs, or per- 
haps will die before it is born. If the 
people of the village seek the glory of 
God first and mean that their joy shall al- 
ways be in honor, justice, truth, love and 
the other realities which God takes joy 
in, the settlement will certainly succeed. 
This is what is meant by the catechism, 
when it says that the “ chief end of man 
is to live to the glory of God, and enjoy 
him forever.” Some people think that 
this is all of the catechism which need be 
learned. 

Let the younger readers of ‘HE INDE- 
PENDENT remember that it is not true in 
America that the Church and State are 
divided from each other. It was the 
fashion to say so once, and very ignorant 
people say sonow. All that is true about 
it is that what we call the State Govern- 
ments do not take the charge of churches, 
and what we call the organized churches 
do not, as such, choose the governors and 
legislatures of States. But it is the same 
people which rules the Church and the 
State. It is just as the same man may 
be a doctor and may raise roses. In fact, 
there is no country where the offices of 
the State and Church are so intermingled. 
The State and the Church both take care 
of the charities. The Church regulates 
worship, and the State regulates justice. 
All this is different from the customs of 
Europe. But whichever the name we 
give to the thing done, it is the people 
which does it, and does it because provi- 
dentially this people found out very early 
what the words independent and inde- 
pendence mean. 

Boston, Mass, 
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Peking on the Eve of the Outbreak. 


By the Rev. J. L. Whiting 


[Mr. Whiting is a missionary of the Presbyterian Board and is now one of the company shut up in Peking.—Eprror]_ 


HE anti-foreign society or sect 
which has been spreading 
throughout North China with sur- 

prising rapidity during the last year has 
now reached the capital. It passes under 
various names. Among foreigners the 
members of the sect have been generally 
called “ Boxers,” probably from one of 
the names which they have given them- 
selves “ E-ho-ch‘iian,” the last syllable 
of which means fist. The name, however, 
gives a false impression, not only of 
their mode of attack when they assail 
Christians, but also of their training or 
drill; for they practice nothing akin to 
the art of boxing; altho they sometimes 
swing their arms in an extraordinary 
manner, and perform various gymnastic 
feats, such as leaping and kicking the 
feet high in the air. For two or three 
weeks the society has been actively 
propagated in Peking, and their training 
has been done openly. Those who en- 
gage in it claim that it is allowed, if not 
approved, by the Empress-Dowager. In 
a recent proclamation she did say that or- 
ganization and drill for self-defense 
might be allowed, at the same time for- 
bidding organization for aggression upon 
others. If she did not intend covertly 
to encourage them, it certainly was an 
unwise remark to make at such a junc- 
ture as the present. The society (if so- 
ciety it can be called with such a loose 
connection) here goes under the name 
E-Ho-T‘uan, which means Righteous 
Harmony League. In some places it is 
called Ta Tao Huei, or Great Knife So- 
ciety. In all there are, it is said, eight- 
een affiliated societies. 

The avowed object of the society is 
to expel all foreigners from China. Prob- 
ably in the minds of some there is a hope 
of plunder. A placard was posted in 
many places in this city a few days since, 
a translation of which is, “ Happiness 
adding god of wealth Lee announces.” 
“ Because the two sects, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, destroy Buddhism and 
undermine the divinities and do not hon- 
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or the Buddhist precepts, they have en-. 
raged High Heaven to withhold rain and 
send down eight million divine soldiers 
to sweep out the foreigners of outside 
nations, when rain will descend. Soon 
there will be the struggle of war, and sol-: 
diers and citizens will meet calamities, 
The Buddhist E-Ho-T‘uan, can, onthe 
one hand, preserve the nation, and, on 
the other, give peace to the people. Who- 
ever sees this placard and spreads abroad 
six copies will avert calamity from his 
family. Whoever sends forth ten copies 
will avert calamity from his village, but 
whoever sees it and does not spread it 
abroad will subject himself to the punish- 
ment of the sword’s point. If foreigners 
are not leveled rain will not fall. If any 
one has eaten the poisonous medicine of 
the foreigners let him take Black prunes 
seven, Spindletreebark five mace,, Mair 
grass (couch grass?) seven mace. A 
divine prescription, boil and take.” 

It will be seen that the placard is well 
adapted to stir up violence against for- 
eigners, especially as there was a scar-. 
city of rain last autumn,-and very little 
snow during the winter, and at the time 
of issuing the placards there had not suffi- 
cient rain fallen to enable the farmers.to 
plant their spring crops. Since that time, 
fortunately, rain has fallen, tho barely 
sufficient to enable the seed to be put in. 
The placards were written, but two book- 
lets also have been circulated, one giving 
a “Good Method for Destroying For- 
eign Houses,” the other in the interest 
of the “ Eighteen Affiliated Societies.” 
Upon the representations of the foreign 
ministers the Foreign Office issued a 
proclamation forbidding the propagation 
of the society. They also say they have 
traced the booklets to their place: of is- 
sue and have seized and destroyed: the 
blocks and two hundred copies of. the 
books. Still the drilling seems to go on 
as openly as ever. 

The drilling appears to be carried on 
entirely in a trance state. The society 
for Psychical. Research might here ‘find 





a rich field in which to pursue their in- 
vestigations. Might they not do well to 
send out a representative, perhaps Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,.to.examine and compare 
with home manifestations? The prop- 
agation of the Righteous Harmony (or 
Union) League claim that the members 
are taught skill in fighting by the spirit 
of some noted ancient warrior who takes 
possession of them. It does not seem to 
matter whether the possessor be historical 
or not. ‘The method of entering the 
hypnotic or trance state is for the per- 
son to stand facing the southeast, make 
an‘ obeisance (tsoi), then repeat a for- 
mula,'a translation of which is “ suc- 
cess, Amitabha Buddha, please 


Kuan Kung 


expend your heart (may I trouble you) ; 
the * five sons have obtained their 
degree ; the eight upper genii; the eight 
lower genii; the eight middle genii 
Amitabha Buddha,” then another obei- 
sance is made, then the formula is re- 
peated a second time, and a third obei- 
sance made, when the spirit of the person 
invoked is supposed to enter the person 
practicing, who becomes rigid and falls 
on his back, generally assisted by the one 
superintending. After a time he sud- 
denly whops over, sometimes rolls rap- 
idly several feet, springs up and begins 
to brandish his arms. In the city they 
have had no actual weapons given them, 
but it is reported that in other places 
weapons have been given. The persons 
most frequently invoked are Kuan Kung, 
Yang Chia Chiang and Sun Hou". 
Kuan Kung, or Duke Kuan, has been 
deified, and is looked upon as the Chi- 
nese Mars. He was invoked when 
China went to war with Japan. The fam- 
ily of Yang Chia Chiang were noted lan- 
cers. Sun Hout is a mythical monkey 
endowed with miraculous powers. He 
had a club, quite as noted as Excalibur, 
the sword of King Arthur. This club 
could become small enough to be carried 
in the ear, and could become as large as 
the trunk of a tree, and beat down all op- 
position. When Kuan Kung is present 
the subject fences as with a sword. 





*It is said that five sons of one family all attained the 
d e of Chin Shih, the highest in the competitive system 
of China, Hence thejphrase, 
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When Yang Chia Chiang is in possession 
the lance exercise is practiced, while Sun 
Hou" displays his power in high leaps 
and in brandishing a club. Sometimes 
the subject comes out of the trance state 
of himself; sometimes he is brought out 
of it by the superintendent, who passes 
his hand over the subject’s face when he 
is thought to have practiced long enough. 
One or two cases have been reported in 
which it was difficult to bring the per- 
son out of the trance state, so that the 
family and the superintendent became 
alarmed, but such cases are rare. In this 
city most of those who have practiced 
have been lads from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. There are some who can- 
not enter the state. 

The propagators of this society claim, 
and no doubt many of them believe, that 
drilling under the tuition of these spirits 
will render men invulnerable. They sup- 
port this claim by- the fact, or alleged 
fact, that the subject in the trance state 
often strikes heavily with his hand, or 
with his body, against a wall or a tree 
and feels no pain and sustains no in- 
jury. But this claim is becoming largely 
discounted because of the fact having 
been circulated of the wounding and 
death of not a few, who have engaged 
in fights. Soon after they began their 
plundering of Christians last year in 
West Shantung, quite a large number 
were killed who had resisted the troops 
sent to scatter them. In East Shantung 
there has risen great opposition to the 
railroad which the Germans are con- 
structing. Some weeks ago a member 
of the Righteous Union League went to 
the center of that opposition and estab- 
lished a branch of his society with much 
éclat. To show that he trusted in his 
invulnerability he volunteered to lead an 
attack on the soldiers (Chinese) who had 
been sent to protect the railroad. The at- 
tack was made two or three weeks since. 
The leader, notwithstanding his boasted 
immunity, fell at the first volley of the 
soldiers. Members of the society have 
on various occasions attacked communi- 
ties where Roman Catholics lived. At 
first they usually had their own way, but 
lately Roman Catholics have in many 
places armed themselves. Last month 
an attack was made at Chang Chia 
Chuang, ten or fifteen miles from Pao- 
tingfu, the capital of this province. The 
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Catholics were prepared, and are said to 
have mounted their houses when the as- 
sault was made. As the attacking party 
had few, if any, firearms, and the Chris- 
tians had them, they succeeded in driv- 
ing off their assailants, who greatly out- 
numbered them, killing and wounding, 
according to the Tien-Tsin Times, sev- 
enty or eighty. 

It cannot be denied that at present 
there is in the foreign community more 
or less questioning whereunto this thing 
will grow. The impression is becoming 
more definite that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment is increasingly anti-foreign. The 
policy of those in power is being more 
and more shaped by those opposed to re- 
form. It is, indeed, felt to be too dan- 
gerous to attempt to withdraw the con- 
cessions already granted to the syndicates 
supported by the representatives of the 
various Powers, but as many obstacles 
are placed in their way as can be de- 
vised. It has been suggested that the 
anti-foreign societies have been more 
than winked at for the purpose of em- 
barrassing foreign enterprises of all 
kinds. While the Government, at the in- 
stance of the foreign ministers, issues 
proclamations forbidding the propaga- 
tion of the societies, no intention is shown 
of carrying out the threats they make of 
seizing the leaders. It is very clear they 
will not do so unless urged to it by prac- 
tically irresistible pressure from foreign 
Governments. A hundredth part of the 
energy displayed in attempting to seize 
K‘ang Yiiwei if used in repressing the 
E-ho League would have stifled it at the 
outset, and would completely uproot it 
now in half a month. The fact that noth- 
ing is done has led not only foreigners to 
conclude that the Government does not 
care to suppress these societies, but many 
of the Chinese themselves freely declare 
the same. In the meantime Chinese so- 
ciety is being stirred up by the agitators, 
and more than ordinary acts of hostility 
are manifested. We trust the ill feel- 
ing may not be brought to the outbreak 


point. The situation is better than a 
week ago, because the rain gave the lie 
to the placards posted up. The rain at 
the western hills was largely snow, and 
came with a high wind. This is just the 
time of the year when multitudes go out 
of the city to a famous temple some twen- 
ty-five miles from the city to the west. 
The previous days had been very warm, 
and many of the pilgrims, were thinly 
clothed. Several tens of people perished 
from exposure. Some among the Chi- 
nese have not hesitated to suggest that 
this calamity was due to the wrath of 
heaven for the worship of false gods. 
Those who have heard something. of 
Christianity are the first to think of this, 
tho I have not heard of any Christians 
giving currency to the thought, still I 
am quite prepared to believe that some of 
them would be disposed to accept the 
view. 

The assumed attitude of the Govern- 
ment, the slanders industriously circu- 
lated among the people, and the conse- 
quent excitement and fear, have pro- 
duced their legitimate effects. No doubt 
these causes may have had much to do 
with the opposition to the building of the 
railway in Shantung. Missionary work 
is rendered much more difficult. The 
clinics at the dispensaries have become 
much smaller. There are fewer patients 
in the hospitals. The attendance at the 
chapels has fallen off. Still there are 
large numbers just as friendly as ever. 
They have known us too long to believe 
all the slanders. Chinese Christians are 
praying for seasonable rains, knowing 
that they would have a powerful effect 
in quieting the minds of the people. No 
doubt they would so pray out of pity for 
the sufferings which a lack of rain would 
entail. In fact, prayers have been of- 
fered in the churches even before there 
was any excitement manifested. Weare 
trusting that the result of these upheavals 
may be an advance in the causes of re- 


form, of progress and of Christianity. 
Pexinc, May 19, 1900. 
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Some Conditions of Success in Colonization. 


By Alleyne Ireland, 






IEWED from the scientific stand- 
point the successful administra- 
tion of tropical dependencies pre- 

sents a number of difficulties which fall 
readily into two classes—the difficulties 
inherent in the nature of the local condi- 
tions and those incident to the imperfec- 
tion of the instruments employed; in 
other words, the difficulties involved on 
the one hand in the formulation, on the 
other hand in the execution of a policy. 

Unfortunately, however, mankind in 
general refuses absolutely to include 
government administration among those 
things which are to be. considered 
proper subjects for scientific treatment. 
So, in setting out to examine some of the 
practical problems of tropical coloniza- 
tion we must realize at once that the sim- 
ple statement of the scientific difficulties 
of the task falls far short of expressing 
the magnitude of the work in hand. 

To the inherent difficulties must be 
added those which are imported into the 
situation from outside, such, for in- 
stance, as the exigencies of party politics 
in the mother country, the influence like- 
ly to be exerted on the supreme legisla- 
ture by powerful commercial interests in 
the Sovereign State if a colonial meas- 
ure should appear to threaten those in- 
terests, the probable failure of the peo- 
ple of the Sovereign State to realize that 
political principles well adapted to the 
circumstances of the home country may 
be ill suited to the conditions of a trop- 
ical dependency, and the great danger in 
the case of a country having a written 
and somewhat inflexible constitution that 
a rigid adherence to the ideals of non- 
tropical theoretics may prevent the carry- 
ing out of the local administration along 
the lines of tropical opportunism. 

_ Within the scope of a brief article it is 

impossible to discuss the innumerable 

questions which arise in regard to what a 

Sovereign State may do in governing a 

tropical dependency—theoretical prop- 

Ositions based ultimately on the fallacy 

that men were made for laws, not laws 
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for men—and I therefore pass to the 
practical question of what the experience 
of colonizing nations has shown must be 
done if a tropical dependency is to be 
successfully administered. 

Success, of course, can only be meas- 
ured in relation to the objects which it is 
sought to attain; and if this idea be fol- 
lowed out it leads us to the curious his- 
torical fact that in most instances col- 
onizing nations, until within recent years, 
have fallen into possession of their de- 
pendencies through circumstances en- 
tirely removed from any conscious na- 
tional objective. Thus Spain obtained 
her American colonies through the per- 
sonal insistence of Columbus and 
through the religious motives of Isa- 
bella’s confessor; Holland secured her 
East Indian possessions through the 
strong trading instincts of a small band 
of merchants; France came by her older 
colonies in much the same way; while 
England passed through her earlier pe- 
riod of imperialism, in the Elizabethan 
age, under the irritation of Spanish ar- 
rogance in the Western Hemisphere— 
which stimulated the spirit of adventure 
among the English people—and through 
the desire of religious freedom, which, as 
was to some extent true in the case of 
France and Holland, represented a re- 
volt against the extravagant pretentions 
of the Romish Church in Europe. 

It is not until comparatively recent 
years that we find a recrudescence of im- 
perialism in a new form, an imperialism 
founded not, as formerly, on the indi- 
vidual initiative, but having its chief 
strength in the deliberate policy of na- 
tional governments. When it is remem- 
bered that twenty years ago Germany 
had no colonies, that France had almost 
ceased to show any interest in her over- 
sea possessions, and that as late as 1886 
there existed in England a strong senti- 
ment in favor of letting the British col- 
onies fall away from the Empire, the fact 
that most questions of international im- 
portance to-day are colonial questions is 
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sufficient evidence that colonization has 
entered a new stage, and one in which 
each European nation is guided by a def- 
inite aim. 

The colonial ambitions of France and 
Germany are mutually reactive, and as 
the colonial policy of each nation is com 
plicated by a number of considerations 
belonging rather to European politics 
than to colonial affairs as such, little 
good can be-gained by attempting to es- 
timate the ratio between the anticipations 
and the realizations of French and Ger- 
man colonial policy. 

If allowance be made for the essentias 
difference between a Republic and a 
Monarchy in regard to questions of ap- 
proach and treatment a close parallel ex- 
ists between the United States and Eng- 
land in reference to the basis of their co- 
lonial policies. 

One of the most important points of 
similarity is that neither the United 
States nor England is likely to be ham- 
pered in the general trend of her colonial 
policy by any fear of interference from 
outside. The United States is protected 
by her geographical situation, by her 
enormous and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and by her great natural re- 
sources; England finds her security in 
her unquestioned command of the sea, 
in the devoted loyalty of her colonial sub- 
jects, in her insular position, and in the 
fact that she owns almost all the impor- 
tant coaling stations in the world; while 
each nation has a large credit to draw on 
in the belief very generally entertained 
on the Continent, that, alliance or no al- 
liance, the United States and England 
would probably stand together if any in- 
_ terference were attempted in the colonial 
policy of either. 

So, for the United States and England, 
the question is, in the first instance, What 
are the general aims we have in view in 
regard to our colonies? 

I do not presume to set down my opin- 
ions as to the objects aimed at by the 
United States ; but I imagine they will be 
found ultimately not to differ very great- 
ly from those held in view by England, 
which I consider to be chiefly these: (a), 
trade; (b), the advancement of the gen- 
eral welfare of the varicus subject com- 
munities under her flag; (c), an honest 
and efficier.t administration for each col- 
ony. 
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As the colonial history of England 
covers nearly three centuries, and as her 
Empire to-day embraces territories in 
every quarter of the globe and includes 
representatives of almost every race, 
creed and language, we may hope to find 
in the successes and failures of Eng- 
land’s colonial policy some indications 
of the conditions of success along the 
three main lines I have indicated above. 

England’s trade policy is one of abso- 
lute freedom from restrictions. There is 
not a single British colony to-day into 
which British goods can enter under con- 
ditions more favorable than those of- 
fered to the goods of every other nation. 
On the other hand, colonial goods have 
no preferential treatment in the home 
market.* This policy has been emi- ° 
nently successful, and its adoption has 
been followed by an enormous develop- 
ment of trade between the colonies and 
the mother country, as will be seen by the 
following figures: 

1858. 
Value of imports into United 

Kingdom from British colonies. $190,000,000 $497,000,000 
Value of exports from United 

Kingdom to British colonies.... 


1898. 


210,000,000 450,000,000 


If the experience of nations counts for 
anything we are justified in believing that 
the chief condition of success in coloniza- 
tion, as far as trade is concerned, is that 
no attempt must be made to artificially 
restrict commerce with ‘a view to secur- 
ing an undue proportion for the Sov- 
ereign State. It has been repeatedly 
tried and has always failed. It is a bar- 
baric remnant of that old, exploded idea 
that colonies exist exclusively for the 
benefit of the Sovereign State—an idea 
which cost England her American col- 
onies, which killed Dutch trade in the 
East, and which leaves France to-day out 
of pocket to the extent of some $15,000,- 
000 a year on her colonial ventures. 

In dismissing the question of trade— 
and I have said little about the subject, 
because under the system of free trade 
all matters of international commerce 
speedily settle themselves, while if a be- 
ginning is made of legislative interfer- 
ence with the course of trade it is diffi- 





*I cannot deal here with the complicated question of 
what policy ought to be pursued by a Government in re- 
yard tothe admission into the home market of products 
entering into competition with colonial imports when such 
products have received a bounty from some foreign Gov- 
ernment—a question which arises in regard to the admis- 
sion of bounty-fed beet sugar into Pritish ports in compe 
titiort with colonial cane sugar, : : 
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cult to see an end—I may quote the 
words of Sir John Seeley on the point: 


“Commerce in itself may favor peace,” he 
says in his Expansion of England, “ but 
when commerce is artificially shut out by a 
decree of government from some promising 
territory, then ‘commerce just as naturally 
favors war. We know what the old colonial 
system was the object of each nation 
was now to increase its trade not by waiting 
on the wants of mankind, but by a wholly dif- 
ferent method—namely, by getting exclusive 
possession of some rich tract in the New 
World. Now whatever may be the natural op- 
position between the spirit of trade and the 
spirit of war, trade pursued in this method is 
almost identical with war, and can hardly fail 
to lead to war.” 


The advancement of the general wel- 
fare of a nation’s colonies must depend 
on the general attitude of the govern- 
ment of the Sovereign State in reference 
to colonial affairs and on the nature and 
condition of the working machinery of 
the colonial office. 

Here the thing to be desired above all 
else is continuity of policy. It may be 


doubted whether any single influence, 
outside those exerted by physical en- 


vironment, has done more to render the 
tropical man unfit for self-government 
than the kaleidoscopic change of condi- 
tions involved in the rapid succession of 
rulers which has marked the history of 
tropical countries from the earliest times 
and had degraded a fine habit of personal 
loyalty into mere undiscriminating sub- 
serviency. The bare physical duration 
of the Queen’s reign has done more for 
British influence in India than all the bat- 
tles that have been fought in the Pen- 
insula since Job Charnock sailed up the 
Hugli. 

The first desire of every person occu- 
pying a position of dependence, whether 
of a personal nature as in the case of a 
child, of a political nature as in the case 
of a colonist, or of a business nature as in 
the case of a clerk, is that an adjustment 
to certain general permanent conditions 
shall be made easy. If the rules and or- 
ders and methods are changed from 
time to time the position becomes more 
intolerable than if a régime more difficult 
and severe in itself existed permanently. 

Vaciliation has been at the bottom of 
most of England’s colonial difficulties. It 
inscribed the death of Gordon on one of 
the darkest pages of English history; it 
made Omdurman necessary; and, as an 
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historic cause, went far toward render- 
ing the present South African war in- 
evitable, after having written “ Majuba” 
for the entertainment of the Boers and 
“Tsandhlwana” for the satisfaction of 
the Zulus. 

In these instances the evils of a vacil- 
lating policy are so obvious that to-day 
there is little likelihood of disaster in 
similar directions from the same causes. 
as the least likely place for a railroad ac- 
cident is its most dangerous curve; but in 
matters of internal government and of 
the relations between a colony and the 
mother country, where the injury is not 
so readily perceptible, there is a constant 
danger that a sudden change of policy, or 
a failure to declare a policy, may produce 
an amount of impatience with the home 
control entirely out of proportion to the 
significance of the matter in hand, and 
the more dangerous in that it may lie 
dormant for years before finding its out- 
let in action. 

No country can show a more miser- 
able record of patch-quilt colonial policy 
than England; but fortunately for the 
past ten or fifteen years ard more espe- 
cially during the past five years, since 
Mr. Chamberlain became Colonial Sec- 
retary, colonial affairs have been con- 
ducted under the influence of clear and 
definite principles. 

By the application of one of these prin- 
ciples, namely, that where self-govern- 
ment—that is, complete local control of 
internal affairs—is possible, having in 
view the interests of the general commu- 
nity, it shall be extended to a colony; all 
the British colonies fall into one of two 
classes: (1) The self-governing colonies ; 
(2) those which are governed more or 
less directly from England. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that each 
self-governing colony lies outside the 
tropics. ; 

By the application of another princi- 
ple, that when complete local self-gov- 
ernment is impossible as near an ap- 
proach to it shall be granted as is con- 
sistent with a certain standard of good 
government, the tropical colonies fall into 
two classes: (1) Those having repre- 
sentative institutions empowered to pass 
legislative and fiscal measures, subject to 
the final approval of the colonial office; 
(2), those which have no representative 
institutions, but are governed directly 
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under the authority of the colonial of- 
fice. 

Another useful principle which may, I 
think, be deduced from the conduct of 
the colonial office is that good govern- 
ment as such is, better than self-govern- 
ment as such, and that it is therefore 
foolish to deliberately hand over a colony 
to bad government simply for the sake 
of being able to say that it enjoys self- 
government. 

Indications are not wanting that the 
colonial office is growing to a belief that 
representative institutions are not well 
suited to the conditions prevailing in 
tropical colonies; and with this opinion, 
after a residence of a number of years in 
tropical colonies under both forms of 
government, I am inclined to concur. 

The British colonial office is consti- 
tuted in such a way that the successful 
regulation of local affairs in the smaller, 
tropical colonies is in most cases as- 
sured. With the exception of the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies and the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary the staff 
of the colonial office is permanent. Each 
colony must furnish the colonial office, 
at regular intervals, with the most mi- 
nute accounts of all its internal affairs ; * 
and the continuance of this system 
for years has placed in the colonial of- 
fice library an immense mass of detailed 
information about each dependency. The 
colonial office has four assistant under- 
secretaries, each of whom has charge of 
some particular branch of colonial af- 
fairs, and all the work of the office is di- 
vided between seven sets of departmental 
clerks, each set handling one of the fol- 
lowing distinct branches: North Ameri- 
can and Australasian Colonies, West In- 
dian Colonies, Eastern Colonies, South 
African Colonies, West African Colo- 
nies; General and Financial Affairs and 
Accounts. 

Nothing can better insure the general 
welfare of a dependency than the exist- 
ence in the Sovereign State of a colonial 
office provided with an ample staff of 
permanent officials having a knowledge 
of the history, politics and economics of 
colonization. To this department should 





* Some idea of the minuteness of these records may be 

ed from the fact that in reporting to the colonial 

e the effects of the hurricane of Sept. 11, 1898, the 

nial engineer of St. Lucia, in the West Indies, reports 

age to the extent of 24 cents to the shutters on one of 
government buildings. (C.g9205 of 1899, p. 87.) 
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be attached a special library containing, 
in addition to all the official reports of lo- 
cal governors, collectors, medical of- 
ficers, etc., files of the principal newspa- 
pers published in the dependencies and’a 
copy of every book published about each 
dependency, in whatever language. 

In order to secure an efficient, honest 
and inexpensive administration for a co- 
lonial dependency two things are neces- 
sary—the right method and the right 
men. If only one of those two can be 
had it is better to have the right men, 
since successful administration in the 
tropics is largely a. question of the per- 
sonal qualities of the civil servants. 

Space does not admit a minute refer- 
ence to the conditions of success in re- 
gard to method, and I give therefore only 
a few of the most obvious ones: 

(1) Complete and legally fixed re- 
sponsibility of the heads of departments 
to the Governor and finally to the co- 
lonial office. 

(2) The presentation to the Governor 
of exhaustive annual reports by the 
heads of departments on the work done 
and the expenditure incurred during the 
fiscal year. 

(3) The presentation to the Governor, 
for transmission to the colonial office, of 
confidential reports by the heads of de- 
partments on the conduct and ability of 
each subordinate official. 

(4) A uniform system of accounting. 

(5) A thorough system of auditing. 
An excellent way of arranging this is to 
allow one department to audit the books 
of another, an arbitrary change being ef- 
fected every few months so that no one 
would know for any length of time in ad- 
vance who was to audit his books. 

(6) A monthly accounting to the treas- 
ury, with an actual delivery of cash bal- 
ances, from each person receiving money 
in connection with the judicial, supply, or 
revenue departments. 

The securing of the right men for a co- 
lonial civil service is a difficult task, even 
if the rules of selection most clearly nec- 
essary are strictly observed. The serv- 
ice must be made sufficiently attractive 
to divert the best youth of the country 
from the reasonable prospects of success 
in business careers. Having, by com- 
petitive examination, selected the most 
competent men who have offered them- 
selves, they must be assured of the per- 
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manent occupation of their offices dur- 
ing good behavior. This is necessary 
for two reasons; in the absence of the 
prospect of a permanent position the 
best men would not offer themselves for 
examination, and, even if the uncertainty 
of tenure did not operate as a deterrent, 
the appointee would only begin to get a 
real hold over the natives after some 
years of residence among them, and 
his usefulness would therefore begin 
about the time his tenure of office ended. 

These conditions are beyond all ques- 
tion or dispute absolutely necessary ; but 
even with these conditions granted a co- 
lonial civil service may fall far short of 
any high standard of usefulness and ef- 
ficiency, for certain qualities are indis- 
pensable which cannot be secured by 
competitive examinations. The colonial 
civil servant must be a gentleman, in the 
best sense of the word; he must be pre- 
pared to give up everything for the sake 
of his work; he must so conduct himself 
in his private as well as in his official life 
as to secure the respect and, if possible, 
the affection of the people he governs ; he 
must enjoy the earnest conviction that his 
personal honor is involved in the dis- 
charge of each daily task; he must never 
forget that whether in health or sickness 
or with the prospect before him of a vio- 
lent death his first concern must be to up- 
hold by his actions the dignity of the 
nation he represents. 

England has been able to establish 


AM glad and proud of the opportu- 
nity to express through the New 
York INDEPENDENT’S special Fourth 

of July number my warm congratula- 
tions on the occasion which the special 
number celebrates. All the civilized 
world joins in the celebration of that glo- 
rious day. In England there is now, so 
far as I know, no feeling but one of con- 
gratulation and of pride in the triumph 
which that great historical day marks in 
the history of the two kindred peoples. 
In my own country, Ireland, so many of 
whose people have found a home in the 


The Fourth of July 


The Fourth of July. 


By Justin McCarthy, ‘M P. 
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what is generally admitted to be the best 
colonial service the world has ever seen. 
Her form of government has to no small 
extent contributed to this success, for, 
after all, as men are constituted, no 
stronger appeal can:be made than to the 
sense of loyalty and obligation to the 
person of a Sovereign. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of titles as mere senseless 
baubles; but it may be doubted whether 
in sending out a man to govern a de- 
pendency, with instructions that he is not 
to seek to make money out of it, the na- 
tion which can offer a reward for faith- 
ful service which is not in the form of a 
money compensation has not an advan- 
tage over a nation which says, “ Money 
you must not seek, but if you rule well 
the only reward I can offer you is 
money.” 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
United States can doubt for a-moment 
that there are to be found among Amer- 
icans men as capable and honest and as 
much inspired by high ideals as are those 
who are devoting their lives to the cause 
of good government in the British col- 
onies ; the only question is whether these 
men are the ones on whom the United 
States will call to administer those terri- 
tories which the strange chances of in- 
ternational affairs have placed under the 
protection of the Stars and Stripes; and 
it is a question which must be answered 
not by the present writer, but by the 
American people. 

Concorp, Mass. 


American States, all who love their coun- 
try regard Independence Day as a sa- 
cred anniversary. I personally have had 
many years of association with Tur In- 
DEPENDENT, and I know how steadily 
and sincerely it has always worked to 
bring about a cordial understanding be- 
tween the subjects of Queen Victoria and 
the people of the great American Repub- 
lic. I feel, therefore, all the greater grat- 
ification in being able to express my feel- 
ing on such an occasion through the me- 
dium of its friendly columns, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 


By the Hon. William E. Mason, 


Unitev States SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 


ROBABLY the most interesting 
legislation now pending in Con- 
gress is the bill for the building of 

the Nicaraguan Canal and the consid- 
eration of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
now pending in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

This treaty has been printed and se- 
crecy removed, so that no objection can 
be had to a frank and full discussion of 
its merits; and in order that this may be 
done, the reader should be familiar, at 
least in a general way, with the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, which was negotiated 
in April, 1850, by John M. Clayton on 
behalf of the United States and Henry 
Lytton Bulwer on behalf of Great Brit- 
ain. That the people of the United 


States in 1850 imagined it was of great 
benefit to the United States is shown by 
the fact that it was ratified on the 4th 


day of July. That it has been a source 
of no benefit to the United States every 
one admits, and that it has been a source 
of annoyance and hindrance to the 
American people most people believe. 
That it is in force until it be abrogated 
by act of Congress may be true, that it 
ought to be abrogated for reasons herein- 
after stated, if it is still in force, is ab- 
solutely true, to be in line with sound 
American doctrine. No treaty ought to 
be abrogated by indirection. 

Secretary Frelinghuysen ruled that it 
was voidable. If it was true then it is 
true now, and the interests of general 
considerations of self protection,of honor 
and dignity suggest that the treaty 
should be abrogated, and a proper con- 
sideration of national honor demands 
that it should be done openly, after giv- 
ing respectful and sound reasons to 
Great Britain for so doing. But to the 
treaties themselves: It should be remem- 
bered that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
was negotiated after our war with Mex- 
ico and after we had acquired territory 
on the Pacific Ocean. Great Britain 
was interested in reaching her colonies, 
and we were interested in reaching our 
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territories. Our interests at that time 
were small compared with what they are 
now. Notwithstanding that fact, how- 
ever, nearly a year before the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, Elijah Heis, our repre- 
sentative in Central America, negotiated 
a treaty with Nicaragua, in which we ob- 
tained the exclusive right to build a ship 
canal between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean. We had a similar agree- 
ment in Honduras. 

Notwithstanding the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain imme- 
diately insisted that we had no right to 
negotiate the treaties mentioned without 
her consent, as she was the sovereign 
by reason of her relations, with the 
Mosquito Indians, who owned the mouth 
of the river San Juan. It was thought 
at the time that Mr. Clayton was ex- 
ceedingly wise in using the unauthorized 
treaties with Nicaraugua and Honduras 
as an inducement to Great Britain to 
enter into the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
while as a matter of fact there has been 
no day when we would not have been 
better off since the year 1850, if we had 
ratified the treaties with the two little 
Republics and ignored the claim of Great 
Britain set up through the Mosquito In- 
dians: 

The writer does not intend, with his 
limited experience, to complain of Mr. 
Clayton, but in the light of the past fifty 
years he does not hesitate to say that the 
diplomacy of Great Britain with the 
United States has been characterized by 
great skill and adroitness, and that the 
present treaty known as the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty does not show any 
marked relative difference between Eng- 
lish and American diplomacy. 

Article 1 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty in substance is as follows: 

“Neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the said ship canal; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any forti- 
fications commanding the same or in the vicin- 


ity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, 
or assume, or exercise any dominion over 
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Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or 
any part of Central America, nor will either 
make use of any protection which either af- 
fords or may afford, or any alliance which 
either has or may have to or with any state or 
people, for the purpose of erecting or main- 
taining any such fortifications, or of occupy- 
ing, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Cen- 
tral America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same; nor will the United 
States or Great Britain take advantage of any 
intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or 
influence that either may possess with any 
state or government through whose territory 
the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for 
the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights 
or advantages in regard to commerce or navi- 
gation through the said canal which shall not 
be offered on the same terms to the citizens 
or subjects of the other.” 


Article 2 provided that the vessels of 
either country in case of war between 
them should be exempt from either 
blockade, detention or capture. 

Article 3 provided for the joint pro- 
tection of United States and Great Brit- 
ain. 

Article 4. Each Government agreed 
to secure, if possible, free ports at each 
end of the canal. 

In Article 5 the Governments jointly 
agreed to guarantee the neutrality of the 
canal, each reserving the right to with- 
draw the guarantee if the company 
managing the canal established improper 
regulations. 

In Article 6 they jointly agree to in- 
vite other States to agree to this conven- 
tion, etc. 

Article 7 recites that “It being desir- 
able that no time should be unnecessarily 
lost in commencing and constructing 
said canal,” both Governments agree to 
encourage the first person or company 
that offers to commence the same with 
the necessary capital and consent of the 
local authorities. 

Article 8 is a general provision of joint 
protection of all canals across the isth- 
mus, providing that the canal companies 
would make rules oi toll subject to the 
two Governments. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, sent by 
President McKinley to the Senate, pro- 
vides that the canal may be constructed 
“under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States, either directly at 
its own cost, or by gift or loan of money 
of individuals or corporations or through 
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subscriptions to or purchase of stock or 
shares, and that, subject to the provi- 
sions of the present convention, the said 
Government shall have and enjoy all the 
rights incident to such construction, as 
well as the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” 

Article 2 provides for maintaining the 
general principle of neutralization es- 
tablished as in Article 8 of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and proceeds to adopt 
the following set of rules, “ substantial- 
ly as embodied in the convention be- 
tween Great Britain and certain other 
Powers, signed at Constantinople,” in 
1888 for the Suez Canal: 


“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor 
shall any right of war be exercised, nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. 

“* 3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not 
revictual nor take any stores in the canal, ex- 
cept so far as may be strictly necessary; and 
the transit of such vessels through the canal 
shall be effected with the least possible delay, 
in accordance with the regulations in force, 
and with only such intermission as may result 
from the necessities of the service. 

“Prizes shall be in all respects subject to 
the same rules as vessels of war of the bel- 
ligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disem- 
bark troops, munitions of war or warlike ma- 
terials in the canal except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the 
transit shall be resumed with all possible dis- 
patch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall ap- 
ply to waters adjacent to the canal, within 
three marine miles of either end. Vessels of 
war of a belligerent shall not remain in such 
waters longer than twenty-four hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in 
such case shall depart as soon as_ possible; 
but a vessel. of war of one belligerent shall 
not depart within twenty-four hours from the 
departure of a vessel of war of the other bel- 
ligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, 
and all works necessary to the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the canal shall 
be deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes 
of this convention, and in time of war as in 
time of peace shall enjoy complete immunity 
from attack or injury by belligerents and from 
acts calculated to impair their usefulness as 
part of the canal. 

“7. No fortifications shall be erected com- 
manding the canal or the waters adjacent. 
The United States, however, shall be at liberty 
to maintain such military police along the 
canal as may be necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.” 


Articles 3 and 4 simply provide for the 


inviting of other nations and the formal 
ratification of the treaty. 
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This treaty is reported favorably by 
Senator Davis, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Insert at the end of section 5 of Article 2 
the following: 

“It is agreed, however, that none of the 
immediately foregoing conditions and stipula- 
tions in sections numbered one, two, three, 
four and five of this article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it 
necessary to take for securing by its own 
forces the defense of the United States and 
the maintenance of public order.” 

I should call attention in passing to 
the fact that the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty recites in its second article, 
quoted above, that the rules were to be 
substantially the same as the Constanti- 
nople Convention for the Suez Canal. 
That the reader may see that they are 
‘not substantially the same as the rules 
for the Suez Canal I quote from Ar- 
ticle 10 of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion for the Suez Canal, and the reader 
will observe that the pending amendment 
is almost verbatim in the language of 
the concluding paragraph of Article Io, 
as follows: 

“It is likewise understood that the provi- 
sions of the four Articles aforesaid shall in 
no case occasion any obstacle to the measures 
which the Imperial Ottoman Government may 
think it necessary to take in order to insure 


by its own forces the defense of its other pos- 
sessions situated on the eastern coast of the 


Red Sea.” 

Whether this provision was inten- 
tionally omitted in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, whether it was ever discussed 
at all or not, or whether it was an over- 
sight, the writer hereof has no means of 
information, but it is perfectly apparent, 
by Article 2, that they intended to give 
us the benefit of the same rules that they 
gave to Turkey, and that as a matter of 
fact they did not do it, and that the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations believe it to be an important and 
serious omission is apparent from the 
fact that they recommend it as an 
amendment to the treaty. 

It will be claimed, and it is claimed 
by some, that the amendment is not nec- 
essary, as, the canal not being in our 
territory, we could not “secure by our 
own forces the defense of the United 
States.”” This suggestion does not re- 
move the necessity for the amendment. 
Who can say that it might not be nec- 
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sary for. us to defend the United States 
in the canal? Who can say that we are 
not to be sovereign over the land, under 
and adjacent to the canal? Who would 
limit us to the construction that we 
might not stop, if necessary, a hostile 
fleet which we knew was sailing to as- 
sault our coast within seventy hours of 
Texas or California? . 

This amendment does not give us the 
right to fortify, but it gives us the same 
that Great Britain gave in the case of 
the Suez Canal. It gives to us the rights © 
which Article 2 of the treaty itself prom- 
ises. It gives to us privileges which 
common prudence compels us to de- 
mand. But the serious question is, 
“Does it go far enough?” 

The writer hereof does not believe 
that even the indiscretions of politics 
will ever engage Great Britain and the 
United States in war. Civilization would 
indeed take a backward step should 
such a calamity befall us. One of the 
best ways to prevent the happening of 
war is for the United States to be firm 
but respectful in its demand for the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
an absolute insistence upon our right to 
fortify and defend our own property on 
this continent, if we so desire. 

If this canal is built under any bill 
pending in Congress, it will be built by 
taxes taken from the pockets of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and it seems an 
utter abandonment of the idea of the 
first law of nature to expend our mil- 
lions of dollars to dig a maritime canal, 
which, under the rule of military ne- 
cessity, will be controlled by the nation 
or allied nations that control the great- 
est naval power. 

It is said to us that in demanding the 
fortifications by forts or otherwise we 
are selfish and suspicious, and that even 
England does not demand the right 
to fortify all her interests where neutral- 
itv is agreed upon. It is safe to say in 
reply that England leaves none of her 
interests unprotected, that she has forti- 
fied to the north and to the south of us, 
and that if we had six or seven ships to 
her one we might with national pru- 
dence consent to her building a canal 
within the zone of her own influence, 
provided we could reach it with our su- 
perior navy. For all men learn in the 
kindergarten of diplomacy that treaty 
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agreements fly out of the window when 
military necessity walks in at the door. 

If we are said to be selfish and sus- 
picious for wanting to defend the prop- 
erty of our own taxpayers, what can be 
said of the nation that has not.a dollar 
of money invested in the enterprise and 
yet refuses to consent to our protecting 
our own property, when we have an- 
nounced to the world since 1850 that we 
intended that canal to be neutral and 
free and on equal terms to all the world. 

It is said by some, who have evident- 
ly given but little thought to the subject, 
that we should agree not to fortify and 
then to fortify in case of. military ne- 
cessity. The weakness of the proposi- 
tion is too apparent for discussion. It 
would take years to properly fortify, 
while war might be declared on the prov- 
ocation of an hour. 

It is said by some that the fortifica- 
tions will cost large sums of money. 
This will make no difference as to the ne- 
cessity; and modern fortification which 
might be made in the interior of the ca- 
nal of this size would not be expensive, 
as it could be composed largely of mines 
and torpedoes. 

Suppose, to illustrate, the enemy’s 
squadron was approaching from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to engage our smaller squad- 
ron in the gulf. To detain the enemy’s 
fleet even one or two days might be 
worth more than we could estimate in 
money. That might be accomplished 
by a mine no larger than the one that 
destroyed the battle ship “ Maine.” It 
might be worth ten times the value of the 
canal to close legally or physically. This 
we could undoubtedly do under the Da- 
vis amendment, but under the Paunce- 
fote treaty, without the amendment, we 
guarantee and invite the nations of the 
world to guarantee that we shall not 
possess the legal power to close it against 
our enemies in times of war, and that we 
will not even prepare ourselves to phys- 
ically assist our navy in defending it, 
even from the assaults of open enemies, 
who may violate the terms of the treaty. 

Rule 1 provides that we shall keep it 
open to all vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations, and how we can afford to 
be so unmindful of the common pru- 
dence as to guarantee our enemy’s war 
vessels to have free access through our 
property to assist them in destroying the 
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lives and property of our citizens is most 
difficult for an American to comprehend. 
And still more difficult to comprehend 
how we could agree not to fortify the ca- 
nal or the waters adjacent, but go away 
with a little sop which Great Britain 
kindly gives us, that we may have a po- 
lice department there, presumably to 
keep the natives from drinking or swim- 
ming in the waters of the canal. 

The solemn truth is that it is quite 
humiliation enough to the American peo- 
ple to have England insist upon being 
consulted and having control of any- 
thing covered by the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the cleanest and best way out of it 
is to abrogate the treaty by a formal act 
of Congress. 

Every treaty can be annulled by act of 
Congress, but every treaty cannot honor- 
ably be disposed of in that way. In the 
opinion of the writer, the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty can be so disposed of with 
perfect honor on the part of the United 
States, and without any assault upon the 
honor and dignity of Great Britain. The 
treaty was made just fifty years ago this 
month. It has been abandoned prac- 
tically for years. The canal contem- 
plated under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
is not the canal contemplated under any 
legislation now pending. The half cen- 
tury has changed our positions actually 
and relatively speaking, and writing of 
the treaty has not kept it alive. 

It is as tho two young men (to make 
the illustration plain),. had agreed to 
shortly build a house for their mutual 
benefit, and after the lapse of years one 
should say to the other: “ The house we 
contemplated years ago does not meet 
my requirements of to-day. I ask to be 
excused from carrying out the contract 
agreed upon fifty years ago. My family 
has grown, environments have changed, 
I must build a house for my own use, 
but you may be assured that this change 
of plan can in no wise damage you. 
T do not know what protection against 
the elements or against my enemies I 
may have to make. The lock and doors 
we talked of fifty years ago will prob- 
ably not do for the new century, but 
whether I protect it at all or not, I re- 
serve as a matter of sound discretion 
for myself. You have no money in- 
vested, I make the investment, and hav- 
ing assumed the responsibility, I must 
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build it and use it as my necessities re- 
quire.” 

That in plain and brief language is 
the reason we ought to give to Great 
Britain for a frank and manly abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Great Britain has,made no investments 
on account of it. By the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty she does not propose to 
either guarantee or invest a dollar in the 
canal now proposed. Her guarantee of 
neutrality is conditioned upon the con- 
duct of the company managing the canal, 
and the abrogation of the treaty would 
not damage her one dollar in money and 
would not prejudice her rights in the 
use of the canal, but it would relieve her 
of whatever burdens follow her guar- 
antee of neutrality ; and would relieve the 
citizens of the United States from the 
embarrassment and humiliation of feel- 
ing obliged to consult Great Britain 
about spending our money, defending 
our own property, and our own conti- 
nent, after making honorable arrange- 
ments with the two little republics that 
were born and nourished under the pro- 
tecting wing of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This would relieve us in a commercial 
way more than I have space to discuss. 

The history of our merchant marine 
is too pathetic to recite. We have been 
driven from the high seas by the pro- 
tection of other nations to their ships. 
Under the treaty now pending, together 
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with the legislation, we propose to spend 
probably two hundred million dollars of 
the people’s money, and by the treaty 
agree that that expenditure shall give no 
advantage to American ships, American 
sailors, or the products of American la- 
bor. Competition for American trade 
has changed in fifty years. We are ina 
scramble for markets. Our interests de- 
mand an abrogation of the treaty. The 
canal contemplated fifty years ago has 
not been built. It never will be, and 
never ought to be, except by our money. 
The Congress of the United States should 
declare the policy of the Government 
to be that “ we will build the canal under 
the ‘ shadow of’ the ‘ wing’ of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, out of our earnings, con- 
sulting no one but the little Republics 
whose help we need. Having built it 
out of American taxes, it must be used 
for American interests in peace and in 
war, and the questions of when, where 
and how we dig it, and when, where and 
how we fortify it, are purely American 
questions which we must settle for our- 
selves.” 

We believe in ourselves. We will 
keep the faith. Every nation in the 
world will trust us, and be satisfied, and 
the fact that Great Britain is suspicious 
or might be, is no reason for giving her 
any greater consideration than we give 


to the other nations of the world. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


England and the Fourth of July. 


By W. T. Stead, 


EpItorR OF THE REviEw OF REVIEWS. 


WISH with all my heart that we 
could adopt the Fourth of July as 
the Festival Day of the whole Eng- 


lish-speaking race. If this suggestion 
should seem strange to Americans, it is 
not unfamiliar to many Englishnien. We 
consider that the triumph of the Ameri- 
can revolt against George III was a vin- 
dication of the essentially English idea 
of democratic self-government, and we 
believe that we have benefited by it al- 
most as much as the Americans. It 
taught us a lesson which made the Brit- 
ish Colonial Empire a possibility, and if 
we are now involved in a suicidal war in 


South Africa, it is largely because our 
Government has forgotten the principles 
of George Washington, and has gone 
back to the principles of George III. 

For some years past I have presided at 
a distinctly British celebration of the 
Fourth of July at my brother’s settle- 
ment in Southeast London, at Browning 
Hall, and I have always repudiated the 
idea that Americans should be allowed 
to monopolize the Fourth of July. «It is 
one of the great days of the English- 
speaking race in the celebration of which 
all members of the English-speaking na- 
tions should participate. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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The Sources of Public Opinion. 


By the Hon. Frank W. Hackett, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


LADY once remarked to me in con- 
versation that she dreaded a day 
that is “ ushered in.” The small 


’ boy, thanks to the advice of John Adams, 


never lets the “ Glorious Fourth” go by 
default. It has come about, however, 
that his elders no longer celebrate the 
day with the pomp, ceremony and ora- 
tion customary in olden times. Probably 
the only community that can point to an 
unbroken line of Fourth-of-July orators 
down to the present day is the always pa- 
triotic city of Boston. What used to 
reach the citizen in the form of stirring 
address is now furnished him through 
the medium of his daily newspaper. 

Among the various topics appropriate 
to the occasion, let us turn to the inquiry, 
What in our Republic do we find to be 
the sources of public opinion? 

The people rule. The representative 
of the people listens to their voice; but 
how is he able to distinguish what actial- 
ly is that voice? To determine the char- 
acter of public opinion, and measure its 
force, we must first find out, if we may, 
what are the sources whence it proceeds. 

The President of the United States 
consults public sentiment, and strives to 
follow it. Where popular clamor is evi- 
dently born of the moment, he awaits the 
“sober second thought” of the peoole. 
No matter how strong may be his own 
personai convictions, the Chief Exec- 
utive cannot afford to defy public opin- 
ion once ascertained and settled; nor is 
there an instance in our history of an 
attempt on the part of the holder of that 
exalted office to do so. The nearest ap- 
proach to such conduct will be thought 
by some students of history to be found 
in the case of Andrew Johnson. But all 
through the fierce and protracted con- 
tests between President Johnson and the 
Republican party leaders in both Houses 
of Congress, Mr. Johnson firmly believed 
that his course was approved by an en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Instances are not wanting where a 


President, having mistaken public senti- 
ment, has kept on in his course, even af- 
ter the people have manifested signs of 
disapproval. But in these instances, 
when it later became apparent that the 
Chief Executive had as a matter of fact 
mistaken the popular will, he is found to 
have governed himself accordingly. Not- 
ably was such the fact in the case of 
President Grant with reference to the 
purchase of Santo Domingo. 

When a speaker or writer affects to tell 
us what public opinion is, it amounts to 
his saying that in his judgment the large 
majority of those who think, and are ca- 
pable of expressing their thoughts, hold 
to the views indicated. Men differ wide- 
ly in their capacity to ascertain the drift 
of public sentiment. Probably no man 
ever lived who surpassed Abraham Lin- 
coln in this field. It is a natural gift. 
The present occupant of the White House 
possesses it to a remarkable degree. 

In early days public opinion was to a 
large extent created by the speeches of 
the leading statesmen in Congress, and in 
State Legislatures. Mr. Clay delivered 
a great speech which was published at 
length in the columns of the National In- 
telligencer. Thence it made its slow 
way over the country. Mr. Calhoun an- 
nounced his views, which had been anx- 
iously waited for. When he had spoken 
his eloquent words were taken up and 
repeated North as well as South. Mr. 
Webster carefully prepared his speeches, 
knowing that much of what he should ut- 
ter would be quoted in half the house- 
holds of the land. Those were the days 
when the President’s message was reli- 
giously read through by every voter who 
could read at all. The newspapers 
waited. until the great men had given 
them the cue what to print. 

All this has long been changed. What 
a Congressman or Senator says nowa- 
days goes into the Congressional Rec- 
ord word for word. Whether it is re- 
produced in the newspapers depends 
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upon the subject and the quality of the 
remarks. A Congressional speech has 
to run the gauntlet of news in general. 
It may never be heard of in the press; or 
the pith of it perhaps will be telegraphed 
over the country. No longer is it the 
case, with rare exceptions, that upon top- 
ics of public interest ideas, or the forms 
of expression, reach the citizen for the 
first time through the medium of a Con- 
gressional speech. 

The press, obviously, is the leading 
source of public opinion. Whenever the 
newspapers are practically in accord on a 
public question, it may safely be consid- 
ered that the sentiment of the people 
thereon has been ascertained and fixed. 

But of late years the American news- 
paper has undergone a marked change. 
Formerly it was only a part of the of- 
fice of the newspaper to furnish news. A 
duty regarded by the editor as of greater 
importance was to shape and lead the 
opinion of its readers by editorials. Hor- 
ace Greeley used to tell half of New York 
City what to say in their conversation on 
public questions. In Boston, if you 
talked with a merchant, ten to one he 
would give you, in his own words, cer- 
tain ideas that he had gathered that 
morning from the Daily Advertiser. 

To-day witnesses the fact of an am- 
bitious and feverish desire on the part of 
newspaper proprietors to furnish what 
they call news at a breakneck speed. The 
all-absorbing problem seems to be that a 
corps of reporters shall lay before the 
reader an elaborate account of what has 
occurred—at the shortest possible period 
before the paper goes to press. 

Public opinion, however, comes to the 
surface in various ways—partly in edi- 
torials (often subordinate to the news 
column), and partly in interviews with 
leading men, whose opinions are sought 
for and hastily printed. The aggregate 
of these views constitutes a fair presen- 
tation of what may be called the drift of 
public sentiment. 

The hurry of newspaper making has 
influenced the magazine in more than one 
way. While most of our magazines now 
closely approach to what the newspaper 
used to be, we turn to them to find timely 
discussions of public questions, in ar- 
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ticles well written by mén qualified to 
speak upon the subject. ; 

Then there are the weekly papers, like 
Tue INDEPENDENT, that aimto present ar- 
ticles upon topics that are engaging pub- 
lic attention. We must bear in mind that 
our colleges have of late years given 
closer study to economic and political 
subjects. They are annually furnishing 
to the press young writers who are well 
equipped and ambitious. Their produc- 
tions, tho at times lacking in maturity of . 
thought, are bright and stimulating, and 
contribute largely to a healthy tone in 
the handling of public questions. 

Thus we perceive that the press still 
remains an indispensable medium of 
gathering and publishing expressions of 
views from various quarters. The press 
holds, and always will hold, the most 
prominent place in the list of the several 
sources whence public opinion is derived. 

When a question involves moral con- 
siderations affecting the public weal, we 
may still look to the pulpit for advice. 
While the clergy, as a class, do not exer- 
cise so wide or so exclusive an influence 
as they once did in respect to public 
questions, it is still true that when called 
upon to speak their voice reaches men 
and women of every sort and condition, 
and penetrates to quarters not easily 
reached by the secular press. 

We must not forget the bar, which, 
through its individual members and its 
bar associations, can be depended upon to 
give utterance to views entitled to great 
weight whenever grave questions of pub- 
lic policy are pending. 

Every city has its one or more clubs. 
where public questions are continually 
brought up for discussion. The prevail- 
ing sentiment at such points often exer- 
cises a potent influence. 

Space forbids further remark in this 
extremely interesting line of thought. 
The security of our institutions lies in the 
controlling power of public sentiment. 
The intelligence and good sense every- 
where diffused, strengthened by good 
common school education, is a guaranty 
that the calm, mature judgment of the 
people may always be relied upon as 
pointing the path to safety. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 





Nil Desperandum 


By the Rt. Hon. F. Max Muller, 


PrRoFessoR OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AT OxFORD UNIVERSITY. 


REJOICE in seeing the generous 
sympathy between the United States 
and England. It did not exist when 

I first came to England in 1846. But it 
has been growing ever since, tho ‘om 
time to time the newspapers have inade 
mischief. A good understanding be- 
tween England: and the United States is 
the first step, and ought to be followed in 
time by a good understanding between 
these two Powers and Germany. If then 
those Powers once agree on a free and 
friendly exchange of ideas, liberty and 
rational government will grow and 
spread in Europe, and the danger of war 
will be more and more reduced. A true 
union of hearts between these three Teu- 
tonic races has been my dream and hope 
as long as I can remember, and that is 
many years ago now. Of course, there 
must always be rivalry between these 
three races, but rivalry is very different 
from envy, hatred and malice. It is a 
healthy element, and does not exclude co- 


operation for the highest objects, or unity 
of purpose, when the greatest interests of 
mankind are at stake. 

We must not be disturbed by occa- 
sional misunderstandings, such as hap- 
pen between private friends also, but al- 
ways keep our goal in view. German 
blood, German language, German reli- 
gion and German ethics, all these will 
help to draw the threads of friendship 
closer and closer together between the 
descendants of the ancient Continental 
Saxon race, and the closer their friend- 
ship becomes, the stronger will be the 
growth of rational liberty, rational reli- 
gion, and rational education all over the 
world. An international union of men 
holding such opinions might be started 
any day, and if you introduced a badge 
for it, you would soon see it on the breast 
of ever so many members of Parliament, 
of ever so many Senators, of ever so 
many ministers, whether in the cabinets 
or on the pulpits. Nil desperandum. 

Oxrorp, ENGLAND 


America’s Debt to Germany. 
By Poultney Bigelow, 


Autuor oF “ History oF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE For LIBERTY,” ETC. 


NE day I was in conversation with 
C) a knot of German officers belong- 
ing to the so-called “ General 
Staff” when one of them remarked that 
“the North would never have conquered 
the South in the American Civil War had it 
not been for the large. number of Germans 
fighting on the side of the United States! ”’ 
Of course I protested that such was 
not the case, but my protest was attrib- 
uted to natural patriotic vanity, and many 
of my German friends to-day are quite 
sure that we owe Germany gratitude for 
putting down our “ Great Rebellion.”’ To 
an almost equal extent have I heard edu- 
cated Germans insist that our Revolu- 
tionary War proved an American tri- 
umph because at the side of Washington 


was a German, General Steuben—a man 
who came to America under.a false title 
and for strictly “ business” reasons. Be- 
fore the Spanish War another of my 
German friends told me he thought Spain 
would succeed, at least in the early stages 
of the war, because she had imitated so 
much that was German in her military or- 
ganization. I have not heard of that 
friend since the war! And last of all, 
on a recent visit to Berlin, during this 
Boer War, I heard on all sides confident 
predictions in favor of the Transvaal, be- 
cause, forsooth, Paul Kruger had en- 
listed a few Germans. Indeed, latter day 
Germany has run mad over military 
glory. Some Germans are in danger of 
forgetting that they are a great nation 
1605 
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not because they have a great army— 
quite the reverse. Germany has a great 
army because she is a great people. 

Far be it from any American to under- 
estimate what we owe to the brave men 
who risked their lives to preserve our 
“Union”; still less are we inclined to 
minimize the effect upon our national life 
of having in our midst several millions of 
sober, industrious, educated voters of 
German extraction who sympathize with 
us in our ideals of universal education 
and religious tolerance. We would miss 
the German vote sorely if it were not 
there to balance the influence of newly- 
made citizens who combine religious fer- 
vor with Celtic instability of purpose. 

But the Germany to which we pay 
most cheerfully our debt of gratitude is 
the Germany not often referred to in the 
press—even the press of the Fatherland. 

For instance, in the matter of munic- 
ipal arrangements : 

I can remember Berlin when the sew- 
age was washed down the open gutters, 
when the stranger had to hold his nose 
while walking along the fashionable 
streets of the Imperial German capital. 
To-day the sewage system not merely 
puts New York to the blush, but it 
eclipses London and Paris in the extent 
to which it insures freedom from epi- 
demic. 

We Americans are everlastingly ex- 
cusing ourselves to foreigners by assur- 
ing them that we are “a young people,” 
etc. But the German Empire is much 
younger still; and Berlin did not com- 
mence to exist as an Imperial capital un- 
til 1871. Berlin has done her great work 
in these few years—since the reign of 
Boss Tweed—since the Chicago fire. 

Berlin has set us a precious example 
regarding the disposition of her sewage. 
She does not dump it into the river flow- 
ing past her door, but utilizes it all for the 
fertilizing of the surrounding country. 
The rivers Spree and Havel, below Ber- 
lin, are as clean as an Adirondack lake. 
What can we say of the rivers about New 
York? The smells at the ferry slips 
where waters emanate; the garbage 
which floats about ali over the lower bay 
and as far to sea as Coney Island give 
us a pungent answer. 

The capital of Germany not only pays 
nothing for scavenging its streets, it even 
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draws a small profit from the fields over 
which the sewage is allowed to flow. 

I can imagine an equally satisfactory 
financial arrangement in New York if the 
liquid sewage of our metropolis were 
pumped out in large pipes for the irri- 
gation of the sandy wastes of Long Is- 
land. 

The obvious objection raised by those 
who hear of this for the first time is that 
the odor must be offensive, and that the 
effect must be harmful to the health of 
those living in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of these farms. But German 
scientists, such as Koch’ and Virchow, 
have studied this matter carefully, and, 
from a series of statistical inquiries, de- 
cided emphatically that no harm arises 
from this method. Indeed, on the oc- 
casion of my visit I found the odor much 
less offensive than on the average Long 
Island farm where dead fish are used by 
way of manure. 

Berlin has many other excellent mu- 
nicipal institutions, all of which have 
been developed in the last thirty years 
under the guidance of a Board of Alder- 
men who are mainly “ Liberals” in pol- 
itics, men of property and education who 
draw no salary for their services, but 
who, on the contrary, think it an honor to 
be invited to a seat in so respectable a 
body. : 

The streets of Berlin are very clean, 
and the lines of cars, whether electric or 
horse, are all under such municipal con- 
trol that the city shares in the profits of 
management, and may in time assume 
ownership. Whoever rides on a street 
railway in Germany is entitled to a seat. 
How many of us would like to see this 
reform on Manhattan! If it were en- 
forced our companies would soon find 
means of getting cars enough; for we 
may count on them to recognize what is 
to their profit. 

Then as to the matter of tramps. How 
is it we never see a tramp in Germany. 
There are poor people enough, and many 
must be out of a job now and then. Yet 
Germany is a nation without tramps. Is 
America a poorer country, that we count 
our tramps by the tens of thousands? I 
once visited a so-called “ Tramp Colony” 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia, etided by 
an expert in such matters, Dr. Hinzpeter, 
who was for many years tutor to the Em- 
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peror. Here I was told the secret of 
tramp extermination. Germany allows 
no man to prowl about the country with- 
out giving an account of himself. If he 
is looking for work, he must make it clear 
that he has means of support during this 
search. If he has no means of support 
the Government offers him these means, 
but on the important condition that he 
works in return. The Government thus 
relieves the tramp, but sees to it that that 
particular individual does a job by way 
of equivalent. Now if that tramp is an 
honest man he will be grateful for the op- 
portunity of tiding over his hard times 
and earning something into the bargain. 
On the other hand, if the tramp is merely 
a loafer intent upon living at.the expense 
of his fellows, the Government gives him 
such a taste of hard work that in future 
tramping will have vastly less charms for 
him. 

All we need in America to root out 
tramping as a pleasant piratical pastimeis 
to establish along our highways a smail 
but select body of mounted police, whose 
duty it shall be to escort tramps to where 
there is a good lot of wood to saw up, 
and where supper is served after the job 
has been well done. There will be no 
more Coxey’s armies after one season of 
this. Blessed be Germany for having 
shown us the lead! 

I have a rose colored picture in ny 
mind; a dream of the future almost too 
good ever to be realized in my day. It is 
a picture of the State of New York with 
the highways so safe that farmers’ wives 
will not lock their doors when they see 
men approaching on foot; when children 
will be allowed to run about wherever 
they choose, without fear of the casual 
wayfarer. In that day crime will not 
cease, but when we shall hear of horri- 
ble assaults against women who have 
been left alone in the house, we may per- 
chance also hear of some general police 
activity and possibly a conviction. I can 
recall brutal murders of women within a 
radius of twenty miles from the City 
Hall, the perpetrators in all cases being 
tramps, and in none of these cases has it 
interested more than the local police, and 
then only for a few days. We need in 
New York a corps of Rurales, similar to 
which exists in Mexico, in Spain, in Italy, 
and, above all, in Germany. This 
corps might be wisely recruited from re- 


tired soldiers of the Regular Army who 
have a good record for courage, intelli- 
gence and humanity. They would cost 
nothing to the State, for the money spent 
upon them would be a hundredfold re- 
turned by the rise in the value of real es- 
tate along the roads they were known to 
pairol. 

Our debt to Germany is great in mat- 
ters maritime, and this may sound 
strange to those who have been brought 
up to regard England as a pattern on the 
high seas. Since the founding of the 
Empire, however, pretty nearly every im- 
provement in the passenger service be- 
tween New York and Europe has come 
not from Britannia, but from the land of 
the Hohenzollerns. 

In the olden days of English suprem- 
acy passengers embarking at Liverpool 
or Southampton had to be taken out in 
atender. The North German Lloyd in- 
augurated a new era by embarking her 
passengers directly from the dock at 
Southampton. English lines have re- 
luctantly followed suit. I recall when on 
English lines pretty much everything was 
against the rules—meals.on deck, late 
hours in the smoking room, lights in the 
cabins after a certain hour and a hun- 
dred other petty things. Along came the 
German lines with captains who were in- 
structed to treat their passengers as tho 
they were guests upon a yacht. Stew- 
ards then for the first time learned that 
passengers were to be waited on with 
everything that could ‘be reasonably re- 
quired, and the old formula, “ It’s against 
the rules,’ fell into comparative disuse. 
The German lines did not regard their 
duty as complete when they had simply 
landed you in a live condition on the 
other side of the water, but they took 
pains that during the whole trip you 
should be encouraged to try it again and 
speak well of the line to others. The 
German ships all carry good bands of 
music and those so inclined can have a 
dance every day of the passage—a most 
valuable form of exercise on a journey 
where one is apt to suffer from enforcea 
inactivity. 

The White Star Line was the first to 
follow the German lead in these methods, 
with the result that she is now the most 
satisfactory of all non-German lines. 

But Germany has our gratitude for 
services even more precious than the few 
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I have noted, for she has been our school- 
master for many things and for many 
years; not only our schoolmaster, the in- 
structor of England as well. We, to be 
sure, have had elementary public schools 
from the very foundation of New Eng- 
land, and without this it is difficult to 
think that we could have held together 
so long as a nation. But Germany has 
not only enjoyed this advantage for many 
generations; she has gone forward in 
many departments where we have either 
stood still or moved with less method and 
comprehensiveness of grasp. The head 
of a large English educational institution 
told me a short while ago that to-day in 
Great Britain he knew of no institution 
which was turning out young men fitted 
to take up the battle of life. 

“We have to send to Germany for 
them,” was his pathetic conclusion. 

Germany has been for many years 
caricatured throughout the world as the 
land of mystical philosophers and un- 
practical professors. We have been 
amused to think that a German’s educa- 
tion was mainly dead languages and but- 
terflies, with a dash of poetry and flute 
playing. That time has passed, and to- 
day it is for the practical things of life 
that boys are sent to the country of Scho- 
penhauer and Wagner. 

We in America think the State has 
done its duty when it has equipped the 
future citizen with the three R’s, and a 
speech or so of Daniel Webster. True 
that is all which I, as a taxpayer, care to 
disburse for the benefit of my neighbor, 
but the German thinks otherwise. To 
him education begins with the assump- 
tion of infantile trousers and ends only 
with the close of military service. Edu- 
cation in Germany is pre-eminently the 
concern of the State, and to the glory of 
that country be it said that her people 
have profited enormously by the liberal 
spirit in which the Government has exer- 
cised the enormous and delicate powers 
intrusted to it. 

Of course we are all familiar with the 
German educational system so far as it 
is the well-worn classical course of our 
fathers—the so-called “ Gymnasium ” 
which fits for the university. That 
course is still open for those who propose 
to enter official or military life, or have 
the means to live for the glory of exhibit- 
ing erudition in things dead and useless. 


But side by side with that system of 
education has grown up another which 
has transformed the German into a Eu- 
ropean Yankee. Side by side with the 
classical “ Gymnasium” we now have 
schools in which young men are given 
an essentially modern training ; in which 
living languages take the place of Latin 
and Greek, and in which Helmholtz and 
Benjamin Franklin are thought worthy 
to rank with Aristotle and Cicero. In 
these schools history, geography, litera- 
ture are not neglected, but in general the 
main purpose is held in view—namely, 
to turn out successful engineers, elec- 
tricians, architects, machinists. Nat- 
urally the military and classical aristec- 
racy of the.country look down upon those 
whose objects are other than their own, 
but nevertheless it is from these schools 
that are issuing those who are to-day 
spreading the fame of German industry 
throughout the world; particularly in 
markets where heretofore English goods 
alone have been known. England is 
worse off in respect to such schools than 
any other civilized country. America is 
very much better supplied. We recall, of 
course, the scientific departments of our 
leading universities, the Columbia School 
of Mines, the Boston “ Technology,” the 
Yale Scientific School, the Troy “ Poly- 
technic,” etc., but yet we are far behind 
Germany in the number of these institu- 
tions, and particularly in facilities for 
giving our boys a steady course from the 
beginning to the end of their school life. 

It is in America that inventors flour- 
ish, yet to-day electricity is more com- 
mon in Berlin than New York. I have 
not the figures at hand, but it seemed to 
me from a recent visit that Berlin enjoys 
more advantages from recent discoveries 
in electricity—notably in the way of elec- 
tric lighting and telephone service—than 
New York; and as to London, she was 


‘not to be mentioned in the same breath. 


England to-day has almost ceased to 
turn out mechanics beyond her local 
needs, and even these are largely supple- 
mented by German or American competi- 
tors. In electrical matters the English- 
man looks to America and Germany for 
assistance. Our rival in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world to-day is not Eng- 
land, but Germany—and that this is so 
is the result of that universal, thorough 
and well sustained education which en- 
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ables the German at a very small cost to 
equip himself for important posts in 
things mechanical and mercantile. 

We Americans have certain advan- 
tages which for several years will enable 
us to hold our own in present lines. We 
have cheap food and an enormous do- 
mestic market, and, above all, we have a 
temperament and social surroundings en- 
couraging invention in many fields. Our 
workingmen are not yet enslaved by ex- 
aggerated trades unionism, which does 
much mischief in England. The poorest 
among us is animated by ambition to 
rise to the highest point of his profession 
unhindered by feudal prejudice or legal 
restraint. All these are important helps 
to the American, but we must not stop 
there. Germany has revolutionized the 
condition of her mechanical classes with- 
in this geueration, and she has profited 
largely by opportunities which England 
has neglected. Much of our educational 
scheme we have inherited from Eng- 
land, and we are in danger of thinking 
that it must be good, because in England 
it has lasted so long. We should reflect 
that England has prospered not because 
of, but in spite of, her wretched educa- 
tional institutions. The Englishman suc- 


ceeds as a colonial administrator and col- 
onist, not because of the smattering of 
dead languages he has learned at Eton or 
Rugby, but because he has been brought 
up to healtny rough and tumble sports, 
and has developed, a sense of fair play 
which makes him respected by those 
whom he is called upon to control. But 
I am sure that the average Englishman 
feels as I do, that he would gladly ex- 
change a large amount of his ornamental 
learning for some practical experience 
with modern applied science. 

Germany has universal military serv- 
ice—and that, too, is worth studying 
irom an American point of view. I, for 
one, should willingly serve my time in the 
ranks if I were sure that all my neighbors 
did the same; and from what I have seen 
of soldier life in Germany I am inclined 
to think that the evils of the military sys- 
tem have been much exaggerated. All 
that is odious appears in the spirit of 
caste promoted among the officers. So 
far as the private soldier is concerned 
the army has done much to preserve in 
Germany a wholesome spirit of democ- 
racy among rich and poor alike. 

But that is a big, big subject, which I 
shall reserve for another chat. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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By Harriet F. Blodgett. 


ROTHER Dust, O, little brother, 
B Blowing in the wind! 
We will wander forth together— 
Leave me not behind! ° 
We will seek the great earth mother 
Where she sits apart, 
We will clasp her knees, together 
Climb unto her heart. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother ! 
Under rain and sun 

We had wandered long together, 
Now, the journey done, 

Let us hasten to the mother, 
For the hour grows late, 

Hand in hand, we two together 
Through the open gate. 


Brother Dust, O, little brother ! 
Will she know us when 

First we seek her heart together, 
Worn and breathless then? 

Will she know, the mighty mother, 
As we sink to rest, 

We are children, who, together, 
Nestled in her breast? 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
Tarry now for me 

We will wander forth together 
Over land and sea; 

We, with never any other, 
Whirling through the sky, 

So will take our flight together, 
Brother, thou and I. 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He whose breath was blown 
In our nostrils, we together 
Seek, and seek alone; 
We, with never any other 
Flying, flying so, 
Through eternity together— 
It is far to go! 


Brother Wind, O, mighty brother! 
He who gave us breath, 

He who sent us forth together, 
God of Life and Death, 

He and never any other, 
Will he know us, when 

We are blown, we two together 
At his feet again? 

Opessa, ScHuyLer Co, N. Y, 





Pride of American Citizenship. 
By J. E. Rankin, LL.D, 
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HERE is stich a thing as legitimate 
American pride. And_ honest 
pride, whether personal or na- 

tional, is a conservative quality. The 
more noble things a man is proud of the 
better man he is. 

The first thing an American should be 
proud of is America’s varied and com- 
posite stock. This will shock some peo- 
ple, but should not shock an American. 
The best blood in the world is not un- 
mixed. It is not so in cattle, why should 
it be different in man? Unmixed blood 
soon runs a family out into vacuity and 
idiocy. Too much intermarrying ends in 
nonentities. What is American will 
eventually be recognized as the best prod- 
uct of the mingled blood of ali the great 
nationalities of the earth. If there is 
any truth in the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, we are to reach the best ag- 
gregate ever attained by any people in 
history. We invite everybody to come 
here, and everybody accepts the invita- 
tion. Of course I except the Chinamen, 
whom we invite to stay away. 

Our Colonial Fathers have given a per- 
manent impress to our institutions. They 
have been made and indorsed by such 
men as George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ulysses Grant, Charles Sumner, 
Frederick Douglass. We cannot change 
them, if we would. Within the time of 
our own generation four millions of men 
have said this in blood; have given us a 
new and revised edition of the Declara- 
tion of Independence ; revised in the light 
of a hundred battle-fields, an edition 
printed in red ink; their own hearts’ 
blood. And to this affirmation the whole 
people have set their indorsement. This 
varied and ever varying composite mix- 
ture of humanity is to take the molding 
influence of free institutions, free schools, 
free churches, free government. 

In 1870-1880 Germany lost nearly one 
million inhabitants by emigration. We 
got our share of these emigrants. In the 
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second géneration they will be Gérmian- 
Americans. And what will they have 
brought to us? Their own ideas of loy- 
alty to home, to church, to native land; 
their moral fiber and backbone as a na- 
tion. 

The other nationalities come here with 
their faults as well as their virtues ; come 
here to get rid of their faults; to die of 
their faults and make room for a new 
generation of better men. It is interest- 
ing to look at this subject with the eye of 
Darwin, the great naturalist: 

“There is apparently much truth in the be- 
lief that the wonderful progress of the United 
States, as well as the character of the people, is 
the result of natural selection. For the more 
energetic, restless and courageous men froni 
all parts of Europe have emigrated during 
the last ten or twelve generations to that coun- 
try, and have there succeeded best.” 

Looking at the future, I do not think 
the Rev. Mr. Zincke takes an exagger- 
ated view when he says: 

“ All other series of events, as that which 
resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, and 
that which resulted in the empire of Rome, 
only appear to have purpose and value when 
viewed in connection with, or rather sub- 
sidiary to, the great stream of Anglo-Saxon 
emigration to the West.” 

The nations have seen the Star of 
Freedom in the West, they have seen the 
banner of freedom go up among the ban- 
ners of the older nations, to-day the 
proudest and most beautiful of them all, 
taking colors from every one of them, 
but having an eternal bloom of its own. 
It is implied in the above quotation, that 
Greece and Rome existed for America. 
It reminds us of what the prophet says: 
“T gave Egypt for thy ransom, Ethiopia 
and Seba for thee.” Men who think 
money-making is the great be-all and 
end-all of man’s existence do not care to 
have Greek and Roman text-books in 
our schools. It is a part of this civiliza- 
tion of the composite order. Read the 
great orators of this Republic—I mean 
when she had them—and where did they 
get their models? their ideas of freedom 
in State? If human history is a develop- 
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ment under the providence of God, then 
the American Republic is in some impor- 
tant sense the result of Greek and Ro- 
man civilization ; and the speeches of the 
market-place and forum have found re- 
sponsive echoes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate chamber. 

The second ground of American na- 
tional pride is the fact that America 
must always have her face turned toward 
the future. The Goddess of Liberty on 
the United States Capitol stands with her 
face to the sunrise. Her cheek catches 
the first glow of the Orient. So far as 
years are concerned, America, our Amer- 
ica, has had no past. When you look at 
achievement, she has moved forward as 
tho she had behind her an impulse from 
all the centuries. She has had more un- 
derstanding than all her teachers. She 
understands more than the ancients. She 
has sucked the breast of all the old he- 
roes of Freedom. And this new stock 
called American is here, in this latter day, 
to grapple with all the new problems in 
self-government, in morals, in social and 
political economy, which such a vast Em- 
pire as this, made up of its composite na- 
tionalities, is sure to present. This new 
stock, composed of the best ingredients 
of the blood of all the earth, is to be ca- 
pable of. such an encounter. Says Her- 
bert Spencer, as if in response to the 
great Darwin: 

“From biological truths, it is to be inferred 
that the eventual mixture of the allied varieties 
of the Aryan race will produce a more power- 
ful type of man than has ever existed; a type 
of man more plastic, more adaptable, more 
capable of understanding the modifications 
needful to perfect social life. I think what- 
ever difficulties they may have to surmount, 
and whatever tribulations they may have to 
pass through, the Americans may reasonably 
look forward to a time when they will have 


produced a civilization grander than any the 
world has known.” 


There is something inspiring and stim- 
ulating in looking forward, in living for 
a national future. When our population 
shall have become as dense as that of 
France, it has been estimated that we 
shall have, not counting the territory of 
Alaska, 537 millions ; when it is as dense 
as that of Germany, we shall have a pop- 
ulation of 643 millions; when it is as 
dense as that of Great Britain, we shall 
have a population of more than one bil- 
lion, one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
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lions. These are to be Americans; with 
American ideas of human rights, and 
duty to God and man; inventive, enter- 
prising, manly. Put such a race into 
such an expanse of territory, peopling 
the shores of the Atlantic, the banks of 
our great rivers, the shores of our great 
lakes, the shores of the Pacific; filling the 
air with the industrial banners of our 
great industries, and the anvil-music of 
ten thousand mechanic arts; their in- 
ventions everywhere, their traffic, their 
civil ideas, until it shall seem like a teem- 
ing hive of freedom, making honey for 
the world; bent upon making their civ- 
ilization as grand as the thoughts which 
the Creator has put into her territorial 
formation, and it shall be the last con- 
summate flower of man’s earthly prog- 
ess; a nation, grand and peculiar, be- 
cause its idea is God’s idea. 

The third source of American pride of 
citizenship is this: The American ideal 
is the highest which belongs to any na- 
tion on the earth. The Stars and Stripes 
is entitled to a higher advance in the 
empyrean than any other national em- 
blem. America has taken her ideal from 
Christianity itself. She utters the lan- 
guage and cherishes the spirit of a Chris- 
tian optimism. She takes man at his best, 
and trusts him for it. There is bad 
enough in humanity; bad enough in 
foreign humanity ; bad enough in home- 
born American humanity. But the 
best idea a nation ever had, the near- 
est to God’s idea in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, to Christ’s idea in the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood of Humanity, we 
have put into our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, into our Constitutional life, as 
our ideal. What is a man’s ideal de- 
termines his character, his life. It is so 
of a nation. In an article in the maga- 
zine America, Maurice Thompson, him- 
self of Southern origin, in a discussion on 
Art, has said: 

“The whole spirit of Christian civilization 
is. intensely optimistic; behind it shines the 


ideal drawn in lines of gold by Christ’s own 
hand.” 


Our civilization is Christian. 

America is for humanity, just as 
Christianity is; on a lower plane with 
reference to time. But it is surprising 
how applicable some of the Hebrew 
prophecies respecting the Latter Day are 
to this great Continent of Freedom. It 
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is the light of God in Christ Jesus, who 
came to heal the nations of their sick- 
nesses, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
and to let the oppressed go free, that 
makes this nation attractive. And this 
is according to the principle and law of 
our development; or we are not to de- 
velop at all. Let me quote again from 
Maurice Thompson, in America: a poet, 
a critic, a secular mind treating this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of Art: 

“Each Christian country offers a peculiar 
point of view from which a people sometimes 
interprets Christ’s meanings. This is patriot- 
ism. It is faithfulness to the home-tradition. 
It is loyalty to the race. A possible destiny 
lies before each nation, a full bloom, a perfect 
fruit; but the bloom must have the fragrance 
of originality; and the fruit must be racy of 
the ground under it. The American people 


A Renaissance 


By George 


ITHIN the past few years there 
has been what ex-President 
Harrison happily termed “a 

renaissance of patriotism.” It started 
with the centennial anniversaries of 
1776, which had the effect of carrying the 
memories of the people back to the pe- 
riod of the nation’s birth, and subse- 
quently resulted in the formation of sev- 


eral societies which will be the means of | 


fostering the patriotic spirit, love of 
country, and recall remembrances of our 
Revolutionary struggle. (The organizers 
of these societies found that there was a 
growing lack of what may be called na- 
tional patriotism—the patriotism that 
grows out of a lively recollection of the 
early making of the country through bat- 
tle, toil and hardship of the fathers. This 
lukewarm spirit was not charged to the 
flood of immigration, or to the lapse of 
time, but was principally due to neglect 
on the part of the descendants of Revo- 
lutionary heroes to perform their duty 
of keeping before the public mind the 
memory of the services of their ances- 
tors, the times in which they lived and 
the principles for which they contended. 
One of the first of these societies to 
be started was the “ Sons of the Revolu- 
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may be ever so composite ; but the nation must 
be a homogeneous body, filled with one spirit.” 


This never was possible, until after the 
touch of the Nation’s scepter had liber- 
ated the slave. The people composite, 
but the nation homogeneous. A possible 
destiny, did he say? Nay, an assured 
destiny, move we on in the direction 
given to us by our fathers and the God of 
our fathers! All prophecy predicts it. 
All history foreshadows it. The prayers 
of our fathers, their sacrifices, their 
vigils, their blood, their life, all tend to 
this consummation. Let us dedicate our- 
selves to its realization, as did they, as 
did our brothers, whose memory makes 
these July days more sacred. And may 
God bless the United States of America! 


Wasuincton, D C. 


of Patriotism. 
J. Manson. 


tion.” This was organized February 
22d, 1876, reorganized December 4th, 
1883, and incorporated May 3d, 1884. 
The aim of this society is to perpet- 
uate the memory of the men who, in mili- 
tary, naval or civil service, by their acts 
or counsel, achieved American indepenc- 
ence. The members promote and assist 
in the proper celebration of the anniver- 
saries of Washington’s Birthday, the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, the 
4th of July, the capitulation of Sara- 
toga and Yorktown, and the formal 
evacuation of New York by the British 
army, December 3d, 1783, as a relin- 
quishment of territorial sovereignty, and 
other prominent events relating to or 
connected with the War of the Revolu- 
tion. 

The roll-book of the members is some- 
thing more than a mere list-of names. 
Before each name is the year, showing 
when the member was admitted into the 
society, and there is also given in a para- 
graph his genealogical history so far as 
it relates to his ancestors who were in 
any way connected with the Revolution- 
ary struggle. There is a general, or na- 
tional society, divided into State socie- 
ties which regulate their own affairs. 











Under the rules of the New York State 
Society ten or more members can or- 
ganize within any county outside of the 
county of New York, such a body being 
called a local chapter. The total member- 
ship is now about six thousand. When 
membership is asked on the ground of an 
ancestor having been a “sailor” or 
“marine,” it must be shown that such 
service was other than shore duty and 
regularly performed in the Continental 
navy, or the navy of one of the original 
thirteen States, or on an armed vessel 
other than a merchant ship. When the 
ancestor has been an “ official ” his serv- 
ice must have been sufficiently important 
in character to have rendered him spe- 
cially liable to arrest and imprisonment, 
if captured by the enemy, as well as lia- 
ble to conviction of treason against the 
Government of Great Britain. 

A few years ago the society stimu- 
lated interest in its work by offering two 
prizes to the cadets of the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md.— 
a gold medal and a silver medal—for the 
best original essays upon the subject, 
“The Navy in the Revolution.” <A 
singular and patriotic feature of these es- 
says was that they were not to contain 
less than 1776 words. A gold medal is 
likewise annually awarded by the New 
York society to a student in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, for the 
best essay on a patriotic subject, and 
gold, silver and bronze medals to the 
scholars of the high schools throughout 
the State for like essays. Similar prizes 
are awarded by the societies in other 
States. 

Congress has also been urged, by the 
Sons of the Revolution as a body, to pass 
a bill which has already been introduced 
in that body, making an appropriation of 
a sum of money to erect a monument to 
John Paul Jones. It has also memori- 
alized Congress to enact such a law as 
will secure the publication of all the 
archives of the United States Govern- 
ment relating to the War of the Revo- 
lution, in a manner similar to the publica- 
tion of the records of the War of the Re- 


. bellion, which now cover about eighty 


volumes. 

The seal of the society is an interest- 
ing study, suggesting as it does, in small 
compass, the spirit of patriotism the so- 
ciety desires to cultivate. The seal con- 
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sists of the figure of a minuteman, in 
Continental uniform, standing on a 
ladder leading to a belfry. In his right 
hand he holds a musket and an olive 
branch, while his left hand grasps a bell- 
rope. Above is ‘seen the cracked Lib- 





SEAL OF THE SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


erty bell, from which issues a ribbon 
bearing the motto of the society: Exegi 
monumentum aere perennius. Many 
members of this society did gallant serv- 
ice in the war with Spain. 

The second important patriotic society 
is the “ Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion,” a name very similar to that of the 
organization just mentioned. The first 
branch of this society was formed in Cal- 
ifornia in 1876 by a body of descendants 
of officers, soldiers and seamen of the 
Revolution gathered in San Francisco 
for the purpose of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Similar societies 
were thereafter organized in other States, 
and, on April 30th, 1889, these societies, 
with two or three exceptions, celebrated 
the centennial inauguration of Wash- 
ington as first President of the United 
States. This meeting was held in 
Fraunce’s Tavern, in New York City, in 
the identical long room (now marked 
with a commemorative tablet) in which 
Washington bade farewell to his of- 
ficers, December 3d, 1783. The national 
organization was formed on the occasion 
of this meeting. 


This society exists in about thirty 
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States, and numbers about five thousand 
members. A singular and interesting 
feature in connection with this and kin- 
dred organizations is that their existence 
has led to and greatly stimulated genea- 
logical research, a species of investiga- 
tion to which Americans, as a rule, have 
given but little attention. Persons who 
have become interested in these socie- 
ties, it has been found, have rescued un- 
recorded facts from the aged members 
of their families who were destined to 
soon pass away, information which could 
have been obtained in no other way and 
which would have been lost forever in a 
few years. 

The “ Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion” prides itself on being a practical 
and not merely a sentimental and orna- 
mental organization. It has been par- 
ticularly active in saving throughout the 
country valuable historical landmarks, 
such as the headquarters of Jonathan 
Trumbull, in Connecticut, which has 
been obtained and is now used for a mu- 
seum. It is marking historical spots, 
and, directly.and indirectly, securing the 
erection of memorials of the Revolution- 
ary heroes, such as the Bennington Mon- 
ument, near that famous battle-field, 
the statue of Gen. John Stark, in New 
Hampshire, and a monument to be 
erected in Baltimore to Maryland’s 
heroes of the Revolution. It has ob- 
tained from Congress a law providing 
for the collection and indexing of the rec- 
ords of service of the Revolution. It has 
stimulated the general observance of na- 
tional patriotic holidays, and was in- 
fluential in setting apart June 14th as 
“flag day,” in commemoration of the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes as the 
national standard. 

The Society of Colonial Wars origi- 
nated in New York, and was insfituted 
August 18th, 1892, and incorporated Oc- 
tober 18th, 1892. In May, 1893, the New 
York society with the societies in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and the District 
of Columbia organized the General So- 
ciety, these States having been previous- 
ly chartered by the society in the State of 
New York. The objects of the organi- 
zation are similar to the previously 
named societies, from which they differ 
only in minor details. The present mem- 
bership is approximately 3,000. On 
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June 14th of this year this society joined 
with the Sons of the Revolution in ap- 
propriate ceremonies attending the un- 
veiling of commemorative tablets at Fort 
Ticonderoga, intended to perpetuate the 
memories of the capture of the fort b 
Colonel Ethan Allen and his gallant band, 
the Colonial battles fought in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Ticonderoga, etc. 

The Military Order of Foreign Wars 
is, as its name implies, a military organ- 
ization with patriotic objects, having for 
its scope the period of American history 
since national independence. The prin- 
cipal feature of the Order is the perpetu- 
ating of the names, as well as the serv- 
ices, of commissioned officers who served 
in either the War of the Revolution, the 
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War with Tripoli, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War or the War with Spain. 


Veteran Companionship is conferred 
upon such officers, and Hereditary Com- 
panionship upon their direct lineal de- 
scendants in the male line. The present 
membership is 1,400, which is rapidly 
growing. Other societies that merit 
more extended notice but. which can here 
only be named are the Order of Cincin- 
nati, the Society of the War of 1812, the 
Aztec Club, the Loyal Legion, the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Flag Associa- 
tion, Colonial Order of the Acorn, So- 
ciety of Mayflower descendants, the Or- 
der of Washington, the Pilgrim Society, 
and some others. 

It is quite natural that women, whose 
patriotic services during the late Civil 
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War have often been the subject of 
grateful eulogy, should become inter- 
ested in this new movement. There are 
several patriotic societies, composed ex- 
clusively of women, the objects of which 
are practically the same as the organiza- 
tions which have just been mentioned. 





SEAL OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The society known as the “ Daughters 
of the Revolution” was organized by 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, September 
gth, 1891. In October, 1890, was organ- 
ized the more important society known 
as the “ Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution,” which now has a membership 
of about 3,500. This society has State 
chapters existing in most of the States. 
To become a member of this society a 
woman must be not less than eighteen 
years of age, and be the descendant of 
an ancestor who loyally rendered ma- 
terial aid as a soldier, sailor or civil of- 
ficer to the cause of independence. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
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have presented to the City of Paris an 
equestrian statue of Washington, de- 
signed and executed by Daniel C. 
French. It was intended to be a return 
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of the compliment to the American peo- 
ple conveyed by the French Government 
when it presented to the United States 
the statue of Washington which is now 
at the National Capital. The unveiling 
took place with imposing ceremonies on 
July 3d. 

The “ Colonial Dames of America,” an 
organization incorporated in 1893, -re- 
quires of a member that she shall be de- 
scended in her own right from some an- 
cestor of worthy life who came to reside 
in the American colony prior to 1750. 
This ancestor, or some one of his de- 
scendants, shall be a lineal ascendant of 
the applicant and shall have rendered ef- 
ficient service to his country during the 
colonial period, either in the founding 
of the commonwealth, or of an institu- 
tion which has survived and developed 
into importance, or who shall have held 
an important position in the Colonial 
Government and by distinguished serv- 
ices shall have contributed to the found- 
ing of the nation. Services rendered 
after 1783 are not recognized. 

Still another woman’s patriotic organ- 
ization is known as the “‘ United States 
Daughters, 1776-1812.” This society 
was founded by Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling, and incorporated in 1892. La- 
dies to be eligible must be lineal de- 
scendants of an ancestor who assisted in 
the wars of 1776-1812, either as a’ mili- 
tary or naval officer, soldier, saflor, or in 
any way gave aid to the cause, tho the 
society reserves to itself the privilege of 
rejecting any nomination that may not 
be acceptable to it. 

Another patriotic woman’s organiza- 
tion, tho not of recent date, which has 
for years rendered important service, is 
the “Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion,” of Washington, D. C. This asso- 
ciation has under its care and direction 
the Washington estate at Mount Vernon, 
Va. In 1895 a volume entitled “ An- 
cestry” was published by Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle (Philadelphia) in connection 
with their Department of Heraldry that 
contained a complete list of the various 
patriotic societies, then 47 in number. 
Since the publication of this volume . 


many new societies have sprung up. 
New York City. 

























































































































































































































The Explanation of the Chinese Situation, 


By Jean Wetmore. 


HE recent events in China are, in 
all probability, the commencement 
of a great commercial revolution 

in the most conservative of modern na- 
tions ; they portend the rejuvenation of a 
mighty people whose advancement has 
been retarded for hundreds of years by 
political and commercial dry rot, fostered 
by exclusiveness and a close adherence to 
the most ancient of traditions. 

China may be compared to a potential- 
ity, in modern affairs, possessing a great 
mass, and as a world moving force pos- 
sessing immense inertia, which requires 
the application of a tremendous force to 
become a living and active principle at 
this, the commencement of the twentieth 
century. 

The Government of China is so consti- 
tuted that the interests of the many are 


practically not recognized. There is a 


serfdom on one side, and the unlimited 
prerogatives of officialism on the other, 
many times worse than European feudal- 
ism of the Middle Ages. Possibly to this 
is due the hopeless resignation and stoi- 
cism of the Chinese character, inherited 
traits due to centuries of depression, and 
the inherent secretiveness found in most 
all oppressed races, a hopelessness of 
preferment, except that it be bought, and 
with no means to buy except through 
injustice and oppression. 

Preferment by this system of govern- 
ment is principally bought, and, when at- 
tained, those below must be robbed and 
oppressed by unjust measures to secure 
the means to maintain the position and 
to secure future preferment. On this 
system the Chinese Government is main- 
tained. 

To meet and overcome this system of 
government efforts have been made on 
two distinct lines; a progressive party of 
great intelligence owing its origin to the 
efforts of Yung Wing, well known in this 
country, to provide educated leaders for 
the Empire, has sought to secure its pur- 
pose by general education. The common 
people in many cases have risen in protest 
against the oppression of the mandarins, 
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and started revolutions in various prov- 
inces with the object of throwing off the 
tyrannous yoke of the nefarious system 
of government. Both efforts as yet have 
proved unsuccessful, and all have learned 
the futility both of quiet measures and 
of revolution without outside assistance. 
There was always found to be a lack of 
intelligent leaders as well as-a low grade 
of general intelligence in the ranks, and 
there was practically no discipline or fi- 
nancial means for securing modern war 
equipments or facilities for transporta- 
tion. The rule of the mandarins was 
found to be absolute. They alone pos- 
sessed the wealth, the intelligence and the 
disciplined forces. 

The intelligent progressive party of 
China have come to the conclusion dur- 
ing the last few years that the much 
needed force to secure a complete change 
cannot from the condition of things come 
wholly from within. They recognize that 
it must for the greater part come from 
without, and that their internal strength 
unaided can accomplish little more than 
take the initiative and gradually, or by a 
grand coup of strategy and diplomacy 
(which are qualities highly developed in 
many instances, and latent in all China- 
men), to entangle outside influences to 
bring about their desires. 

In looking beneath the surface of pres- 
ent events, a most wonderful display of 
generalship is seen on the part of the 
Chinese progressive party to accomplish 
a great undertaking with the poor ma- 
terial at its command, for they have di- 
plomatically secured the co-operation of 
the greatest civilized forces of the earth 
to carry out their projects, with little ex- 
pense to themselves, and their aims seem 
to be assured of accomplishment main- 
ly through the secrecy of their opera- 
tions. 

This is one of the few instances where 
the leading nations of the earth have un- 
wittingly been compelled to donate their 
services to carry out the will of a few 
astute Orientals. Their cause is a just 
one, and it is in the interest of humanity, 
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altho the immediate means employed 
might appear to Occidental eyes cruel 
and objectionable. 

The present movement is the most 
widespread of any that has preceded, and 


preparations have been under way during , 


a period of about five years, supported by 
the most intelligent of the progressive 
Chinamen, including merchants, scholars, 
and even Government officials, for there 
are a few of this latter class who have the 
good of the people at heart; emissaries 
were started in all directions to make 
propaganda, and secret societies exist 
wherever Chinamen are found. 

The hatred for the Manchu dynasty. 
and especially the present Empress has 
become intense. 

Funds have been raised in the United 
States as well as elsewhere, and we may 
remember an incident that occurred about 
two years ago, when Sun Yat Sin, one of 
these emissaries, was kidnapped by the 
Chinese Legation, in London, England, 
after leaving this country, and that he 
was saved only by forcible means of the 
British Government. 

The problem which the revolutionary 
party had to solve to outwit the Chinese 
Government was, first, to secure an or- 
ganization and something of an equip- 
ment without exciting suspicion ; second, 
to secure help from within, from the 
very Government it sought to overthrow ; 
third, to secure invincible assistance from 
without, equipped with the most mod- 
ern war implements, together with a 
great navy and unlimited means, for this 
poor revolutionary party had become al- 
most bankrupt during its preliminary or- 
ganization and it was practically without 
credit. 

If this Chinese revolutionary party is 
what we have every reson to believe it to 
be, its strategy, secrecy, executive ability 
and diplomacy throws everything we 
have known hithertofore in the back- 
ground, and even the genius of Na- 
poleon becomes lost in comparison, for 
starting-without prestige this movement 
has compelled the services of the armies, 
the navies and war equipments of the 


- whole world in its just cause. 


Its incipient organizations were made 
under the guise of social athletic asso- 
ciations, “‘ Boxers,” widely scattered over 
many sections of the Empire, which were 


fostered by secret societies ; the men were 
drilled, disciplined, partially armed and 
enthused to the verge of frenzy, and all 
this under the very eyes of Government 
officials without arousing their suspicions. 
The revolutionary party has even se- 
cured help from these officials, and most 
notedly the powerful aid of the detested 
Empress herself, who has encouraged the 
growth of the movement and enabled it 
to recruit its formidable forces until the 
Government troops even dare not oppose 
the movement ; it was certainly a master- 
piece of strategy for the “ Boxers” to 
burn a few mission houses, murder a 
few converts, and scare the friends of 
the missionaries, if not the missionaries 
themselves, out of their wits, and by so 
doing secure the approbation of the Em- 
press, by pretending to do seriously what 
she has long desired done, but dare not 
do herself. 


This is new tactics in war, to secure the 
co-operation of an enemy for its proposed 
final defeat. 

In this way help was secured from 
within, during the process of enlistment, 
and access was secured even to the inner 
walls of the capital city itself. 

The revolutionary party considers no 
condition of the Government could be 
imagined worse than the present one; 
their principal object is to dethrone the 
Empress, and to seat the Emperor, who is 
known to have modern ideas, or to de- 
stroy the rule of the present dynasty com- 
pletely, and be ruled by a protectorate, 
or, in fact, any other form of government 
would be welcomed; but as outside help 
is quite necessary to stifle anarchy, and 
re-establish an orderly government, it be- 
comes only necessary to destroy a few 
foreign consulates and embassy build- 
ings and capture the inmates, cut tele- 
graph lines and destroy railroad connec- 
tions to arouse the apprehension and ac- 
tivity of the whole civilized world, and by 
so doing secure the means of producing 
a welcome and radical change, which can 
only result in a betterment of internal 
conditions and the establishment of free 
external commercial relations with the 
whole world, which for years has been 
seeking this most coveted opportunity, 
which has practically been denied them, 
except under greatly restricted condi- 
tions, 
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All the plans of the revolutionary 
party have so far, and up to the present 
moment, been successfully carried out 
with the regularity of clock work, and it 
only remains now to be seen if the leth- 
argy of the common people thus success- 
fully aroused can be finally controlled by 
the leaders, or by foreign intervention, 
before their frenzy of success is turned 
into unnecessary riot and limitless blood- 
shed. 

Nothing can be expected from the 
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greedy avaricious mandarins, they are 
beyond the bounds of redemption; not 
even from Li Hung Chang, the most 
widely known Chinaman, who is prob- 
ably the most grasping of them all. 

The future safety and prosperity of 
China, as a whole, and the common peo- 
ple in particular who have suffered so 
long, lie in a complete and radical change 
of government, which from present in- 
dications is near at hand. 

New York City. 


A Huysvrouw in Old New Amsterdam 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 


OR more than a century after New 
Amsterdam had changed its name 

to New York and cailed itself a 

city there was but little difference be- 
tween its customs and those of remote 
country villages. Here the houses were 
built more closely together; from one 
house in seven a candle (unless the wind 
were strong enough to blow it out) 
served to show the position of the lantern 
which held it ; a watchman broke the still- 
ness of the night by calling that all was 
well; there were warehouses well filled 
with commodities from distant ports 
ready for distribution to various points, 
mostly along the Sound or up the Hud- 
son, where an inland village boasted of 
one, or at most of two, shops which ri- 
valed our present department stores in 
selling everything from plowshares to 
velvets and laces. Here there were more 
retail shops and better attempts at classi- 
fication of contents. There were more 
churches, there was more opportunity for 
social intercourse, but there was little dif- 
ference in the huysvrouw’s employments 
in city or country. In both cases water 
was drawn from wells and soapsuds were 
alike thrown into the country ditch or the 
city gutter.. City families of the least 
pretension kept at least one cow for its 
milk, and in many cases enough were 
kept to make the butter also. In sum- 
mer these were driven for a mile or more 
to and from pasture, and in winter they 
were stabled near by. There were few 
if any “ fleshers”” who supplied custom- 
ers in winter weather, and every fall the 


beef and pork for winter use were laid 
down in each household. In the winters 
when a * young beef,” a two months old 
calf, or “‘ a young porker ” could be pro- 
cured from some nearby farmer, several 
neighbors would join in the purchase and 
give dinner parties. 

Lhe house of every wealthy inhabitant 
of any of the colonies in the early part of 
the eighteenth century was necessarily a 
scene of unremitting labor for all its in- 
mates. The richer the family, the great- 
er the amount and variety of employ- 
ments carried on beneath its roof. ‘There 
were almost no factories of any sort and 
everything needed for daily use and con- 
sumption had to be imported at very high 
prices or was literally of home manufac- 
ture: The huysvrouw and her daughters 
did*not themselves have to scrub the 
floors, or make and feed the fires, or 
weave the blankets and coverlets, or make 
the soap or wash the linen, but they had 
to know, with a knowledge that nothing 
but a practical experience can impart, just 
when and how all these and countless 
other things should be done, and also how 
to so marshal and direct their forces that 
the most and the best should be accom- 
plished with the least loss and friction. 
Those were the days of slavery and sub- 
ject to all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of that system. If by it, on the one 
hand, the housemistress were always sure 
of retaining the services of a thoroughly 
trained and faithful servant, on the other 
hand it was by no means easy to get rid 
of oge who was lazy, sulky, careless or 
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stupid. At that time there existed no 
easily accessible market for slaves at sucli 
a distance away from the scene of his mis- 
deeds that his fame should not have pre- 
ceded him, and no one cared to buy a 
slave for whom his old master had .no 
use. In fact the servant question was as 
universal a subject of discussion two 
centuries ago as to-day. 

Even the wives of the wealthiest inhab- 
itants of the cities were burdened with 
what we should deem excessive house- 
hold cares, but when to these was added 
the superintendence of the labors of a 
large farm we must feel a great respect 
for the huysvrouw who was able to ac- 
complish so much. Several weeks of 
steady labor were required in each au- 
tumn to pickle the barrelfuls of salt porix 
and corned beef, to cure the scores of 
hams of mutton, beef and pork; to pre- 
pare the yards upon yards of sausage 
links; to “try” the many stone jars of 
lard so nicely that they should be sure to 
keep sweet the year around, and to put up 
the souse, the head cheese and the “ rol- 
liches.” The last is a dainty so long out 
of use that it may be necessary to explain 
that it was a sort of sausage made from 
finely chopped beef, sewed in tripe and 
smoked. When desired for use, it was 
boiled and eaten cold or hot, with spices 
and vinegar. 

Besides these, each in its proper sea- 
son, were laid in great stores of salt and 
pickled or spiced fish of various sorts, 
and large quantities of winter vegetables, 
and of such fruits as could be kept for use 
by drying or preserving with sugar by 
the “ pound for pound ” method, so solid- 
ly sweet that the descendants of those 
who ate them must often envy the diges- 
~~ of those who easily assimilated such 
ood. 

Of all the colonists the Dutch were the 
most famous for the variety and delicious 
flavor of their conserves. They had also 
an endless list of cordials and fragrant 
waters, for drinks, or as flavoring for 
dainty dishes. Their mince pies, with 
their tipsy allowanceof hard cider or bran- 
dy, or both, and their generous supplies of 
“ cookies,” and of spice-cake were made 


‘once or twice a week the year round. 


“Olekoeks ” (doughnuts) were a strict- 
ly winter delicacv. So were the raised 
muffins and griddle cakes of several sorts. 
which graced the breakfast or tea tables 
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daily through the cold weather ; but waf- 
tles, wafers, or short-cake might be used 
at any season. Suppawn (the hasty pud- 
ding of New England) was a dish adopt- 
ed from the Indians, but so well liked 
that dt took the place of our modern 
cereals and appeared on every break- 
fast table and many tea tables at all 
seasons. It was served with milk, or 
with butter and the old-fashioned West 
India molasses, which had an _ aro- 
matic flavor all its own and which 
no searching can now discover. Some- 
times, when the weather was either too 
hot or too cold to make good but- 
ter, there was cream served with the 
suppawn, but it was many a long year 
before cream became sufficiently plentiful 
for daily use, even in wealthy families, tho 
skimmed milk would have been esteemed 
too mean a portion for the cats. Often 
dried plums, cherries, huckleberries or 
pears, which had been soaked over night, 
were stirred through the suppawn while 
it was cooking, imparting a pleasant fla- 
vor. 

The pride of every huysvrouw was her 
poultry yard. Even the wife of the im- 
porter, the banker, or the professional 
man kept flocks of hens, geese and ducks. 
But the turkey does not seem to have 
been properly appreciated in New Am- 
sterdam. 

Game of all kinds, from bear and deer 
to quails, partridges and the canvas- 
backed duck, was abundant for many 
years, and even at a period subsequent 
to the Revolution was plentiful and 
hawked cheaply about the streets. 

In the days of Margrietje Evertsen 
there were probably no public bakeries, 
and bread making for the family was no 
small toil. Probably yeast was not used 
at all, for even in the time of Mrs. Evert- 
sen’s granddaughters there was less yeast 
used than leaven, this being a lump of 
dough from the latest baking, buried in 
flour and kept in a cool and dry place un- 
til needed as “ rising’ for the next bak- 
ing. Numberless were the accidents that 
might happen to this. A degree too cold. 
or a trifle too damp—the leaven would 
not “rise ”’ and the baking was heavy; a 
degree too hot—the leaven would: fer- 
ment, and the bread was sour. If the 
sponge stood too long or too short a time, 
or the temperature was not just right— 
again there was trouble. If the brick 
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oven were under-heated, the well made 
loaves would sour before they were suffi- 
ciently baked ; or they might be removed 
from the oven a trifle too quickly, and the 
underdone loaves would fall into flat and 
sodden masses. If the oven were too hot 
they would again be heavy, for the 
crust would have formed before the bread 
would have had time to take its last “ ris- 
ing ” in the oven, as it should. The great 
wonder is that in those days there was 
ever any good bread, but the testimony is 
ample that good bread was rather the 
rule than the exception. Probably the 
expert cooks could never have told how 
they did it, but practice had made them 
so perfect that without regard to clock or 
thermometer they knew to a _ second 
and a degree just the time and the tem- 
perature required at each stage. 

One of the most important as well as 
most troublesome of all housewifely du- 
ties was the quarterly soap-making. I 
can remember this also as performed in 
“ Aunt Aaltje’s” house. Ugh! What 
a laborious task it was and an unsavory! 
And there was so much uncertainty about 
it all. So much depended upon the qual- 
itv of the ashes and so much upon the 
judgment of the soap maker. Sometimes 
the soap “ would come” in an hour or 
two, and again days would be required, 
and “ judgment ” would seem to be only 
another name for guesswork. 

This quaint old “ Aunt Aaltje”’ was as 
decidedly Dutch in all her ways as if she 
had been her own great-grandmother, yet 
even she, and probably her mother before 
her, had abandoned the custom of quar- 
terly clothes washings, which had been 
brought from Holland, and long contin- 
ued here among the Dutch settlers, not- 
withstanding that the intense heat of our 
summers and the immense quantity of 
clothes it renders necessary to provide 
the changes required to maintain the 
state of cleanliness demanded by Dutch 
instincts and traditions. As lately as 1780 
we find in an old letter that “ Grandmoth- 
er Blum is so deep in her Quarterly Wash 
this Weeke that she has hardly time to 
send her love.” These washings were 
usually done in an outhouse called a 
bleeckeryen. Here was a great fireplace, 
and swinging over the flame were im- 
mense kettles of water. In other kettles 
the clothes were boiled after having been 
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first soaked over night and pounded out 
in the morning. The pounder was a 
queer looking thing’, a box about eight 
inches wide at the bottom and contract- 
ing as it rose to a hight of about fifteen 
inches, where it was fastened to a broom 
handle. This box was perforated with 
many half-inch holes and when plied like 
a churn dasher by a skillful hand the re- 
sulting volumes of snowy soapsuds from 
the well soaped clothes were a-delight to 
childish eyes. The quarterly clothes 
washing and ironing together consumed 
from one to three entire weeks, according 
to the size of the family. 

Butter making would hardly seem to 
belong to the cares of a city housekeeper, 
yet in New Amsterdam all well-to-do 
families kept at least one cow and some- 
times several. In the summers these 
were driven, sometimes long distances, to 
pasture, but in the winters were housed in 
the stables which occupied the rears of al- 
most every city lot. These lots varied 
greatly in size, land not being then sold 
by the foot. 

Of course all the finer goods for cloth- 
ing were imported, but every article of 
common wear was made from the raw 
flax and wool, and in a few cases from 
the baled cotton, under the direct super- 
vision of the huwysvrouw. The rougher 
parts of the work, such as the carding of 
the wool and the hetcheling of the flax, 
were done by the slaves, and the weaving 
by hired white men or women, but all 
under the home roof. Spinning was 
hardly considered as “ work,” but rather 
came under the head of “ fancy work.” 
Some of the wheels then in use were beau- 
tifully made of the finest woods. I have 
seen one flax wheel of some finely pol- 
ished wood—pear or apple tree, I should 
think—-with spiral inlayings of ivory 
which must have exercised the cabinet- 
maker’s highest skill. 

With all else that she had to do, and 
by way of fancy work the fine-flax spin- 
ning for all the linen for tables, beds and 
underwear, it is not to be supposed that 
the huysvrouw and her daughters ever 
had time to know the feeling of ennui. 
They worked, sang and danced and were 
merry and good; just as those are to-day 
who put their faculties to profitable uses, 
for “life’s employments are life’s enjoy- 
ments ” in every era. 

New York City 
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Comptroller Colers Book.* 


THE administration of the affairs of 
cities is becoming, in modern times, a 
very important matter. When a single 
city comes to have a population numer- 
ically equal to that for which the Consti- 
tution of the United States was estab- 
lished it is evident that the construction 
of a municipal charter is something 
which should engage the very best talent. 
Mr. Coler has achieved more than a local 
reputation as Comptroller of the City of 
New York by his vigorous protests 
against certain abuses, and he speaks 
with authority upon many features of 
the government of that city. Curiously 
enough, he begins with some very pow- 
erful arguments against municipal own- 
ership, and concludes with a plea in its 
favor. He shows how outrageously the 
city is plundered by hosts of “charitable” 
institutions, which have induced the leg- 
islature to make their support a charge on 
the city revenues, and he then goes on to 
show that the legislature ought to enable 
the city to issue bonds for the purpose of 
buying real estate. He calculates that 
its purchases of wharves have proved to 
be a good speculation, and maintains that 
the policy should be extended. 

No doubt the purchase of real estate 
in a rapidly growing community is a 
tempting investment, and one apparently 
sure to be profitable in the long run. But 
the reports of the Dock Department, on 
which Mr. Coler relies, are altogether in- 
sufficient to prove his case. In the first 
place it is to be remembered that when a 
municipal corporation acquires property 
It ceases to receive the taxes paid by the 
former owners. If the ownership of 
wharves apparently brings in five .per 
cent. profit, some two per cent. should be 
set off against loss of taxes. In the sec- 
ond place the methods of the Department 
of Docks have been shown to be eco- 
nomically bad, not only wasteful and ex- 
travagant, but even corrupt. And, in 
the third place, the revenue from letting 
the wharves may be swollen by charging 
excessive rents. There has been a com- 


mission recently sitting in New. York, 
which has reported that the commerce 
of that port is declining, and that the 
cause of this decline is the high port 
charges. It proposes to correct the evil 
by expending a large sum in deepening 
the canals, but when the State has ex- 
pended this money, what is to prevent the 
city from reaping the gain by raising the 
rent for its piers? The problem is a far 
greater one than would appear from Mr. 
Coler’s statement of it. 

The force of his conclusion is also 
much weakened by what he tells of the 
outrageous extravagance of the govern- 
ment of the enlarged city. It seems that 
this government costs $15,000,000 a year 
more than the governments which it re- 
placed, an outgo for which there is no 
compensation. It is caused, principally, 
by raising the pay of officers already 
overpaid for their services ; and what in- 
ducement is there to enlarge the revenue 
of the city when the increase will pre- 
sumptively be spent in the same manner ? 
The danger of allowing the city authori- 
ties to take charge of the development of 
a system of rapid transit was so gener- 
ally recognized as to make the appoint- 
ment of the present commission by the 
State Government a necessity ; nor would 
any great public work be successfully car- 
ried out by such rulers as the inhabitants 
of the City of New York now choose. 
However this may be, Mr. Coler de- 
serves our thanks for the information 
which he has laid before us, and for the 
liberal spirit in which he interprets the 
responsibilities of his official position. 


& 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
of America.* 


It is not more than a score of years 
since an English reviewer rather wonder- 
ingly remarked that “United States 
Americans seemed to fancy that their 
civil war had entitled them to treat them- 
selves seriously and to talk about their 
hundred and odd years of existence as 
worthy of commemoration.” Since then 
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we Americans of the United States have 
continued to so treat ourselves, and are 
the richer for it in histories of varied 
scopes and values. Notable among these 
are the works of Mr. John Fiske. Cover- 
ing a wide field, they have introduced to 
us—for the most of us knew very little 
about them—the beginnings of our pres- 
ent Union at several points. The pres- 
ent volumes are only fourth in logical 
order, tho not in actual issue. The vol- 
umes on “ The American Revolution ” 
and on “ The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History,” which would, in natural or- 
der, have succeeded these, have already 
passed through many editions. 

Mr. Fiske’s method is rapid, his style 
is clear, forcible and suggestive. Realiz- 
ing that the beginnings of all that has 
made our country truly great actually lie 
a long way back of the discovery of the 
new land by Europeans, he follows’ the 
clues from their starting points in the 
older countries. In so doing he finds 
that the English and Dutch settlers were 
at least first cousins, whose languages 
not even all the centuries since the Nor- 
mans conquered England have sufficed to 
render entirely incomprehensible to each 
other. 

Every page of Mr. Fiske’s rapid re- 
view of the situation in the Netherlands 
previous to the early settlements in North 
America is of fascinating interest. We 
are not confronted with tiresome details 
of battles, sieges, or disputed successions, 
but we are given glimpses of the home 
lives of the people who brought to our 
bleak shores more of home comforts and 
of the industrial arts than any other peo- 
ple could have given us, for, tho early in 
the seventeenth century England and 
France had already learned much from 
the Netherlands, they were still far be- 
hind the latter in many other things. 
The Dutch towns were far cleaner, there 
was less squalor and poverty, more gen- 
eral education, and a great deal more do- 
mestic comfort in the Netherlands than 
anywhere else in Europe. This state of 
things must have been due to the innate 
qualities of the people. No country had 
then been through fiercer struggles than 
they to preserve their national existence ; 
they had been driven out, many of the 
best of them, from their own land to Eng- 
land, and as French Huguenots, a cen- 
tury later, carried other industries, so 
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the manufacture of paper, silk, linen 
thread, baizes, serges, steel and iron were 
now carried into England by the Nether- 
landers, while at the same time revolu- 
tionizing the art of glass making and 
raising market gardening and _ horticul- 
ture from the most primitive conditions 
to a position which they hold to-day. 
During the reign of Elizabeth more than 
100,000 Dutch and Flemings became 
English citizens. Fiske says that these 
were “ picked men, and it is safe to say 
that nearly all were Puritans,” and that 
“in the days of Charles I a considerable 
part of the rank and file of the Puritans 
were children and grandchildren of Neth- 
erlanders.” It was because the native 
instincts of the two people had so much 
in common that they so speedily coa- 
lesced. The story of their early divisions 
and later union in this country is well 
told. Mr. Fiske is a fair-minded writer, 
wishing to deal praise or blame with an 
equal hand. He does not apply decora- 
tions to enhance the effect of good deeds 
done, neither does he hide the serious 
faults of any, and, best of all, the inter- 
est of the reader is never allowed to flag. 


& 
A Book on Toadstools.* 


Iv is a much needed work that Mr. 
Mcllvaine has undertaken in this large 
and copiously illustrated book. Not 
merely scientific is the interest attaching 
to a comprehensive study of the edible 
and poisonous fungi of our woods and 
fields. Year by year the consumption of 
so-called mushrooms or toadstools in- 
creases, and apace with the table comfort 
derived runs a large list of poisonings, 
many of them deadly. It is therefore of 
public importance that the people should 
be informed as wisely as possible as to 
the nature and qualities of the various 
toadstools, whether good to eat or more 
or less noxious. 

Mr. McIlvaine has spent many years 
in studying fungi and in testing their 
edibility. Moreover, he has called to 
his aid specialists of large experience and 
high reputation who have furnished the 
results of special studies and expert 
ments. From many fields of observation 
and collection, as well as from the books 
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heretofore published on the subjects 
treated in the present volume, our author 
has gleaned apparently everything neces- 
sary to a very comprehensive knowledge 
of all the species of fungi likely to be 
taken as edible by even the most daring 
mushroom hunter. 

We fear, however, that the difficult 
question of how to discriminate with ab- 
solute certainty between poisonous and 
non-poisonous species has not been satis- 
factorily settled by Mr. McIlvaine. His 
rule is worded as follows: 


“ Any toadstool with white or lemon-yellow 
gills, casting white spores when laid gills 
downward upon a sheet of paper, having rem- 
nants of a fugitive skin in the shape of scabs 
or warts upon the upper surface of its cap, with 
a veil or ring, or remnants or stains of one, 
having at the base of its stem in the ground a 
loose, skin-like sheath surrounding it, or rem- 
nants of one, should never be eaten until the 
collector is thoroughly conversant with the 
technicalities of every such species, or has been 
taught by one whose authority is well known 
that it is a harmless species.” Then the author 


adds that “this rule purposely includes the re- 
nowned Amanita Caesaria, everywhere written 
as luscious.” 


Of course, all this is but saying that 


even edible toadstools must never be 
eaten unless gathered by an expert! 
And in fact the rule is the only safe one, 
as Mr. Mcllvaine goes on to show. 

We have not been able to go through 
this immense volume of 704 large pages 
to examine critically every description, 
drawing and statement in it; but such 
examination as we have given it satisfies 
us that it covers its subject quite fully, 
and that it gives a vast amount of most 
valuable information. Mr. Mcllvaine 
has tested the edibility of most of the spe- 
cies listed by him as good for the table 
by actually eating them himself. This 
ought to give weight to his recommenda- 
tion of more than seven hundred edible 
varieties found by him. Still he cau- 
tiously remarks that certain toadstools, 
like many other articles of diet, may be 
harmless to one person and injurious to 
another. 

Mr. Mcllvaine, in writing his book, 
has availed himself of the work and re- 
ports of Professor Charles H. Peck, New 
‘York State Botanist; the bulletins of 
Professor N. L. Britton, editor of the 
forrey Botanical Club, and the mono- 
graph on the Lycoperdaceze of America 
by Professor A. P. Morgan and Laura 
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V. Morgan. Moreover, Professor Peck 
has assisted in the identification of new 
species described and figured. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
good, many of them in colors from 
studies by the author, while others are 
in half tone from photographs. The 
plates accompany the text in such a way 
that reference is easy, and the descrip- 
tions of species, while scientifically cor- 
rect, are made as understandable as possi- 
ble for the benefit of the general reader. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the work is the chapter on toadstool poi- 
sons, written by Professor W. S. Carter. 
To this Mr. McIlvaine adds his own ex- 
perience with identifying and separating 
dangerous species and gives a large 
amount of valuable information. He 
strictly warns us against relying upon 
any of the popular traditions which offer 
infallible rules for selecting wild mush- 
rooms to eat. Every one of them, he 
says, is unreliable and may lead to deadly 
results. 

After describing his species and figur- 
iny all of the most characteristic ones, 
both poisonous and edible, Mr. McIlvaine 
proceeds to give his readers a hunger-in- 
spiring chapter on “ Recipes for Cook- 
ing and preparing for the Table ” the best 
varieties. An _ excellent pronouncing 
glossary of scientific words and good in- 
dices round up this very important and 
interesting book, which should certainly 
be in every public library as well as on 
a handy shelf of every study where 
science has a fair share of the room. 


cd 


Cuina, Tue Lone Livep Emprre. 
By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. (The 
Century Company, New York.) Miss 
Scidmore is an able American woman 
who passed many years in the Far East, 
and has devoted her time to the careful 
study of its places and peoples. She is 
already well known and esteemed by the 
reading public through her two capital 
books, “ Jara, the Garden of the East ”’ 
and “ Jinrikisha Days in Japan,” so that 
a new work from her pen is bound to re- 
ceive respectful consideration. The pres- 
ent volume is a delightful piece of de- 
scriptive writing, and gives the reader an 
admirable series of pictures of the men, 
women and institutions of the Middle 
Kingdom. One quarter of her work isde- 
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voted to Peking, the capital of the north, 
which is notable in many ways. While 
it has not had as long an existence as 
Nanking, the south capital, it is much 
more interesting from many points of 
view. It was a city of importance long 
before the Christian era, and was one of 
the great stations on the road to the north 
from Pao-ting-fu, the ancient provincial 
capital of Chih-li.. It witnessed the 
movements of many armies, Hakka, Chi- 
nese, Mongolian, and even Korean and 
Si-Shun, long before the Chinese Empire 
came into being. Even to-day it is as 
polyglot as New York City. It has its 
Manchurian city and its Chinese city, 
its Mongolian suburb and its caravan 
quarter. In its barracks are officers and 
men who speak the 117 languages of the 
Empire. Miss Scidmore portrays all 
these elements with the hand of one who 
is thoroughly familiar with her work. 
She gives considerable space to.the Em- 
press-Dowager, and throws new light 
upon that remarkable ruler. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to the three great met- 
ropolitan cities of Tien-Tsin, Shanghai 
and Canton, which are characteristic of 
the northern, central and southern dis- 
tricts of the country. She handles them 
so deftly that the reader wishes she could 
have given equal space to Wu Chau, 
Chung King, Fu Chau and Chau Chau 
Fu, each of which is a monster municipal- 
ity of more than one million and a half 
population, and representative of types, 
tendencies and customs peculiar to itself. 
The book is particularly valuable at the 
present time, and will explain much that 
is dark to the general reader in the ex- 
citing scenes now taking place in China. 


TuEN, SLAvE AND Empress, by 
Kathleen Gray Nelson (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York), is an interesting and 
well-written piece of fiction based chiefly 
upon the extraordinary history of the 
present Dowager Empress of China. The 
author has caught the spirit of Chinese 
life, and has expressed it in excellent lit- 
erary form. Most of her descriptions are 
quite accurate, and only here and there 
does a slight slip show that she has not 
mastered all the details of life in the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus she refers to 
people sleeping outside of a temple. This 
would be correct if all Chinese temples 
were built like Christian churches. Asa 
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matter of fact they very seldom are. 
Nearly all of them are large establish- 
ments surrounded by a moderately high 
wall in which there are many separate 
buildings, some of which are devoted to 
entertaining visitors. Worshipers who 
come from a distance usually spend the 
night in the temple, where they are al- 
lowed to cook, eat and make merry the 
same as in a hotel. In fact, in many in- 
stances these temples take the places of 
inns and taverns in other lands. Her 
portrayal of Chinese society is bright and 
interesting. She has well brought out 
the politeness which runs into pompous 
formality and civility. She has not been 
blind to the pleasant features of domestic 
life in the Empire and the kindly spirit 
which pervades the higher classes. The 
book gives a fair idea of the great Em- 
press, altho it does not betray the abso- 
lute unscrupulousness and profound cun- 
ning which will send her name down to 
history as one of the greatest women rul- 
ers that ever lived. It may be asked also 
if the author has not given her scenes 
too much occidental flavor. China has 
often been well described as the “ Land 
of Topsy Turvy.” In many, if not most, 
points its features are the opposite of our 
own. The wife and the daughter are 
never allowed at a banquet, but are per- 
mitted to watch the scene from behind 
gratings, which separate the dining hall 
from the interior of the building. A 
guest or a friend never inquires for a 
wife’s health, but does for a father’s and 
a grandfather’s. The excellence of a 
banquet is measured by the number of 
courses and the time of its duration. To 
give any European or civilized flavoring 
to scenes in this great land is bound to be 
more or less inaccurate. The author has 
not fallen much into this error, altho here 
and there she has put little touches of civ- 
ilization and Christendom upon her char- 
acters which render them attractive and 
interesting, altho at the expense of ac- 
curacy. The book is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt to put before western readers the 
romantic and dramatic episodes of Mon- 
golian life. 


A History oF THE ENGLISH Poor 
Law. Volume III. From 1834 to the 
Present Time. By Thomas Mackay. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900. 
$6.50). This work is described as a sup- 
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plementary volume to Sir George 
Nicholls’s history, but while in a sense 
it is a continuation of that treatise, it is 
practically complete in itself. Both in 
literary execution and in philosophic 
grasp it is very much superior to the for- 
mer work. In fact, it is altogether ad- 
mirable in its presentation of the prin- 
ciples involved in the great reform of 
1834, and in its statement of the causes, 
theoretical and practical, which brought 
about those evils which made that re- 
form necessary. We regret that we 
cannot examine so meritorious a work as 
this at length, but no one who desires to 
take an intelligent interest in philan- 
thropic movements should fail to study 
it for himself. Mr. Mackay’s view is 
that the history of the English poor law 
is the history of an attempt to make pov- 
erty a status endowed with its own spe- 
cial source of maintenance, in defiance 
of those economic causes which were in- 
evitably destroying all forms of status, 
and reconstructing society on the basis 
of contract. The pauper is the modern 
serf, and the poor law is a survival of 
the feudal system. Its history is the his- 
tory of “the conflict between the ab- 
sorbent forces of a society based on con- 
tract and exchange, and the dead weight 
of a population artificially held back in 
a condition of status, and so rendered 
impervious to the quickening influence 
of our modern associated life.” The 
legislation thought in earlier times to be 
demanded by religion and philanthropy 
has resulted in the degradation of the 
poor; and yet the difficulty of changing 
this legislation is overwhelming. The 
most intelligent and experienced work- 
ers among the poor agree in their es- 
timate of the pernicious influences of 
poor laws, but it seems almost vain to 
hope that there may be again such a com- 
bination of circumstances as enabled the 
great reform of 1834 to be carried out. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to follow 
Mr. Mackay in his narrative of what has 
been accomplished without being encour- 
aged to struggle for higher ideals than 
those of our present laws for the preser- 
‘vation of paupers as a distinct and per- 
manent class. 


_Jean Catvin, Les Hommes et les 
Choses de Son Temps. Par E. Doumer- 
gue, Professor a la Faculté de Théologie 
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de Montauban. Tome Prenuer. Le Jeun- 
esse de Calvin. Ouvrage Orne de la Re- 
production de 157 Estampes Anciennes, 
Autographes, etc., et de 113 Dessins Ort- 
gineaux par H. Armand-Delille. (Lau- 
sanne: Georges Bridel & Cie.) This is 
the first volume of a work of great im- 
portance, if we may judge the whole by 
a somewhat hasty survey of the part be- 
fore us. Professor. Doumergue has here 
undertaken to give the man Calvin in his 
environment. The men, the affairs, the 
institutions and the political, religious 
and moral atmosphere which pressed 
upon and influenced the life of Calvin 
from birth to death are sketched with 
vigor and conscientious care. The sur- 
roundings, indeed, seem almost to ob- 
scure the individual here and there, but 
while M. Doumergue’s plan of writing 
his work may not serve the purpose of 
projecting John Calvin to best effect as a 
picturesque and important historical fig- 
ure, it certainly does give the reader a 
fine, comprehensive impression of the 
forces by which the great reformer was 
influenced as well as of the influence he 
exerted upon the men and the movements 
of his time. The present volume sketches 
the period from Calvin’s birth to his de- 
parture from France. Says the author 
in his preface: “ Dans mon premier vol- 
ume, Calvin occupé la place qu’il occupa 
dans le monde, depuis sa naissance jusqu’ 
a sa sortie de France. Souvent on le perd 
de vue. Ce ne’st pas ma fz.ie. s'il n’est 
pas visible. Seulement; 4 mesure que 
nous avancerons, il prenda une place de 
plus en plus grande, jusqu’ a ce qu’il 
finisse par remplir les derniers volumes, 
comme il finit par remplir Genéve et son 
époque.” Many illustrations from old 
cuts and from numerous original draw- 
ings by M. Armand-Delille lend their aid 
to the text. We shall hope to speak more 
fully upon this most interesting and im- 
portant book when the succeeding vol- 
umes come to hand. Unquestionably it 
is to be a work brim full of historical and 
biographical matter culled and arranged 
by a competent scholar so as to reflect the ° 
very lights and shades of Calvin’s time 
and bring out in bold relief the body of 
his mighty work in the Reformation. At 
present we must be content to call partic- 
ular attention to it, leaving a more com- 
prehensive review for the time when the 
complete work shall be in hand. 
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Tue TorLtinc oF FELIX, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Henry Van Dyke. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 
A cheerful and cheering spirit informs 
Dr. Van Dyke’s poems. Reading them 
leaves a wholesome smack in the brain. 
The book opens with a fine, strong piece, 
a ballad of work or singing sermon, based 
upon one of the recently discovered 
logia: “ Raise the stone, and thou shalt 
find me; cleave the wood, and I am 
there.” It is a song of encouragement to 
the Christian laborer and closes with a 
picture of Christian triumph. Of course 
Dr. Van Dyke must be a fisherman, even 
in his verse, and we have in the “ An- 
gler’s Reveille ” a pretty burst of morn- 
ing bird-twitter and a whiff of bloom- 
dust on the fresh air ; but do wild azaleas, 
roses and lilacs bloom all together, while 
violets and columbine and laurel are in 
their glory? We do not say nay; but the 
azalea nudiflora, probably Dr. Van Dyke’s 
flower, blooms in April and May, while 
the rose hardly comes so early in the 
same latitude, say New England. Poets, 
however, are instinctively clever in nat- 
ural history, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if Dr. Van Dyke is right. We 
haven’t time to go forth and look the 
flowers up, and the botanical books are 
nearly always wrong. It is of more im- 
portance to say that a genuine fragrance 
of nature exhales from many of these 
charming verses. We have read the book 
through at a sitting, an experience not 
unlike listening to the murmur of wind, 
leaves and water-flow in fair weather. 
The longest piece in the book is in blank 
verse fluent and melodious. It describes 
the sensations of a deaf person to whom 
all the riches of sound are gradually 
opened. A good subject poetically and 
sympathetically treated. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
little volume is perfectly suited to the 
vernal mood. 


SHAKSPER, Not SHAKESPEARE. By 
Wiliam H. Edwards. (Cincirinati: The 
Robert Clarke Company. $2.00.) There 
seems to be an endless reach of discus- 
sion open to the student of Shakespeare 
and there will probably never be a satis- 
factory settlement of many points most 
interesting to those persons whom we 
may call professional investigators. To 
us it matters little who wrote the plays 
and other works commonly attributed to 
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the genius of William Shakespeare. The 
main thing is to enjoy the works them- 
selves. Mr. Edwards’s book is a compila- 
tion of facts, fac-similes and documents, 
more or less authentic, which the author 
thinks show that there never was such a 
man as William Shakespeare, and that 
William Shaksper, the butcher’s son, was 
but a shrewd turn-penny fellow who went 
to London from Stratford, ignorant but 
witty and successful as a low actor and 
manager, amassed a fortune and retired 
in middle life. In attempting to develop 
ample support for this theory Mr. Ed- 
wards has shown considerable industry 
and not a little cleverness. The ques- 
tion is one not soluble, on account of the 
meagerness and unsatisfactory nature of 
the facts at hand. It is easy enough to 
make up a plausible case ex parte; even 
Donnelly had his innings; but, after all, 
the plays, the sonnets and other works 
speak unmistakably in the tone and with 
the style of a single genius, and this of it- 
self breaks down Mr. Edwards’s theory 
—which is not original with him—that a 
coterie of Elizabethan poets and play- 
wrights wrote the plays. The study here 
presented is, however, interesting, and 
the general student will find it instruct- 
ive. Mr. Edwards is a zealous advo- 
cate; he presents his facts with a run- 
ning argument which at times sparkles 
with intense feeling. His book is emi- 
nently readable and provocative of 
thought. 


‘:HE WomMAN BeEauTIFUL. A PRAc- 
TICAL TREATISE ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRESERVATION OF WOMAN’S HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
TastE IN Dress. By Ella Adelia 
Fletcher. (New York: Brentano’s.) 
There may be some things in this book 
that are not to be taken as seriously as 
they are stated, and it would be better for 
a woman to consult a good physician be- 
fore using the lotions, potions and doses 
of drugs recommended in certain cases; 
but in the main Miss Fletcher’s treatise 
can be safely recommended as an excel- 
lent guide to physical culture, the pres- 
ervation of kealth and the perfecting of 
personal grace, ease and strength. In 
fact, we do not know of another book to 
compare with this in richness of informa- 
tion and fullness and clearness of direc- 
tions touching the thousand and one im- 
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portant things connected with the care 
of woman’s physique. There is scarcely 
a subject in the least related to health, 
strength, symmetry and beauty that is 
not discussed with surprising thorough- 
ness, and the discussion is supplemented 
with rules and directions for self train- 
ing. The text is by no means dry and 
stiff. Miss Fletcher has command of an 
easy and fluent style, sufficiently light, yet 
properly touched with the scientific spirit, 
and her pages are pleasant reading. 
Some pictures of beautiful women appro- 
priately accompany the text, and there is 
a table of contents, followed by an index 
to the therapeutic formulz. Indeed this 
book may well be recommended to 
women as containing a treasury of golden 
information, to which they should pay 
serious attention. Judiciously consulted 
and conscientiously applied, its rules of 
health will insure strength, symmetry and 
beauty. 


SELECTED Writincs oF Isaac M. 
Wise. With Biography by the Editors, 
David Philipson and Louis Grossmann. 
12mo, pp. vi, 419. (The Robert Chase 
Company, Cincinnati. $1.50.) Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise, who died a few months 
ago at the age of eighty, was the leader 
of the Reform wing of American Ju- 
daism. He was born in Bohemia, 
close to the Saxon and Bavarian fron- 
tier, a poor man’s son, but the heir of 
scholarly ancestors, and received the 
very best of rabbinic instruction in the 
most distinguished Jewish schools. He 
then took the University course for 
training in polite learning, when he was 
almost the only rabbi thus trained. Op- 
pressed by the legal restrictions on Jews, 
and enamored of American liberty the 
young rabbi came to the United States, 
became acquainted with Rabbi Lilien- 
thal, and entered on the career which 
made him the best known and most in- 
fluential leader of his religion in this 
country. All Judiasm knows his work 
not only for reform, but for the unifica- 
tion of the Jewish congregations and 
the preparation of uniform ritual and 
worship and for higher Jewish educa- 
tion. This volume tells a story of ab- 
sorbing interest to Jews, and which 
ought to be full of instruction for Chris- 
tians. It is well told by men who know 
it well. A selection is given of Dr. 
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Wise’s writings, of which we note a 
history of Reformed Judaism and a dis- 
course on Paul as a Jew who was 
touched by Gnosticism, and possessed 
by the spirit of reform, and by the hun- 
ger to convert the world to his faith. 


THE Stupents’ DevuTEronomy. By 
R. B. Girdlestone, M.A., late Principal 
of Wycliffe Halil, Oxford, and Head of 
the Translation Department of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. $1.50.) This is the 
sixth or seventh distinct work Mr. Gir- 
dlestone has published on the Bible. 
Some of them have reached a fourth and 
even a fifth edition. There is always 
value in a translation done by one schol- 
arly hand. It does not represent so many 
compromises and does represent one 
point of view more consistently. Mr. Gir- 
dlestone has spent an enormous amount 
of labor in his references and illustrative 
annotations. The critical notes and 
introductions are done in the best possi- 
ble spirit, but from a point of view so ex- 
tremely conservative as to have no use 
for and make no use of the more recent 
critical conclusions as to the composition 
and authorship of the Pentateuch. To 
Mr. Girdlestone, Moses is the author, and 
substantially the only author. He pre- 
sents an argument for the antiquity of the 
art of writing, to show there is nothing 
unreasonable or impossible in this view, 
and backs it up still further with a long 
list of plausible marks of antiquity, which 
the book could not have had if it had 
been composed several centuries later 
than Moses. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE oF EXIST- 
ENCE, and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25.) Mr. Smith 
reaches no more positive ground of faith 
in this Second edition than in the First, 
which was duly noticed in our columns. 
The book will remain a withering one, 
both to those who have faith and to those 
who are groping in the dark toward it. 
The new chapter added to this second edi- 
tion is even more hypothetical in its the- 
ism and more dogmatic in its renuncia- 
tion of revelation, miracle and the per- 
sonal view of the providential order than 
ever. It comes out on a conclusion mod- 
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eled on the prayer attributed to a badly 
frightened trooper in Flanders: “ Oh, 
God, if there is a God, have mercy on my 
soul, if I have a soul.” 


Tue Mutiny on Boarp H. M. S. 
“Bounty.” Narrative and Charts by 
Lieutenant William Bligh. (New York: 
M. F. Mansfield.) We believe that this 
little book was first published early in 
the present century and passed out of 
print and out of sight until recently, when 
a copy was picked up in a London book- 
shop, and found worthy of a fresh intro- 
duction to the public. It purports to be 
the simple, circumstantial narrative of 
the adventures and experiences of a 
ship’s boat crew, after a mutiny, in a voy- 
age “from Tofoa, one of the Friendly 
Islands, to Timor, a Dutch settlement in 
the East Indies.” The style is plain, di- 
rect and engaging. An air of authen- 
ticity hangs upon the pages. The whole 
narrative is imbued with the magic of 
strange lands and novel experiences. The 
Crusoe spirit and the atmosphere of lone- 
ly seas and unexplored islands are sim- 
ply and effectively preserved. It would 
matter little with most readers whether 
the story were true or mere romance. 
The interest lies in the singularly concise, 
clear and minutely circumstantial account 
of the long and desultory voyage from is- 
land to island, with descriptions of plants, 
birds, fruits and so on, together with 
topographical and geographical observa- 
tions and a record of sufferings peculiar 
to wanderers in wild regions by land and 
sea. 


Was SAVoNAROLA REALLY ExcoMMU- 
NICATED? By Rev. J. L. O’Neil, O.P. 
(Marlier, Callanan & Co., Boston. 75 
cents.) This volume comes to us with 
full official sanction of the Roman Catho- 
lic censors, as the vindication of the 
great Dominican Prior.and Martyr of 
Florence, by a fellow Dominican, in a 
more enlightened age of the world. 
Father O’Neil’s point is to show not only 
that Savonarola gave no scandal and was 
not out of charity with the Church of 
Rome, but that he was not excommuni- 
cated, and that the Pope Alexander, tho 
he allowed the execution to proceed, be- 
ing forced to do so by evil men and hard 
necessity, did not regard him as excom- 
municated. The book has much interest 
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and seems to make its point, tho it leaves 
the apostolic judges who were present at 
the execution and the Pope under whose 
authority it was carried out in a worse 
light than ever. 


Lonnon To LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
This book is the setting forth of Mr. 
Churchill’s experience as special corre- 
spondent with the British armies in South 
Africa, and includes a variety of inci- 
dents of peculiar interest from the com- 
mencement of the war to the relief of 
Ladysmith. Among them is the story of 
the fight in the armored train; Mr. 
Churchill’s retention at Pretoria as a pris- 
oner of war; his escape and subsequent 
service in the Natal army. There are 
several maps and plans of great value to 
the reader. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Law. By George B. Davis. New and 
Revised Edition. (New York: Harper 
& Brochers, 1900. $2.50.) This work 
has proved its merit by the extent to 
which it has come into use in our colleges 
and law schools, and the author now 
brings it down to date by revising the 
text and inserting some of the more im- 
portant cases to which the international 
experience of the last fifteen years has 
given rise. As a text book it is now as 
satisfactory as the extent of the subject 
well allows; it is not intended to be a 
manual or an exhaustive treatise. In an 
appendix of 40 pages the proceedings of 
the International Peace Conference at 
The Hague, in 1899, are summarized. 


Tue EnciisH Rapicats. An Histor- 
ical Sketch. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50.) This 
study comes to us from a new hand, but 
may be highly commended to thoughtful 
readers. It will serve them in the double 
office of saving labor and of making them 
sure of a review of the entire field which 
omits nothing important. It is a soundly 
critical piece of work, which represents 
every reformer at his best, but does not 
decline the responsibility of saying what 
that best was worth or how far it was vi- 
tiated with poorer elements. The sum- 
ming up of the whole Radical movement 
is eminently judicious, appreciative and 
what such a piece of work should be. 
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Patriotic Confederate Veterans. 


Ir is but a short time, measured by the 
ordinary historical standard, since a war 
was in progress between the North and 
the South—the Blue on one side, the 
Gray on the other—and it was a struggle 
of giant forces. Our war with Spain, 
the South African conflict, and the fight 
now raging in China, all put together, 
seem almost insignificant compared with 
it. The battles were as terrible as grim 
determination, vast resources, immense 
armies and incomparable heroism on both 
sides could render them. Patriotism 
fought patriotism with a splendid cour- 
age on every field from Bull Run to Ap- 
pomatox ; for the Southern soldiers loved 
the South as their country, its flag as 
their flag, its honor as their honor, and 
what is patriotism but love of country? 
We need not consider the historical ale - 
ments of the war, or the causes which 
brought it about in according to brave 
and honorable men the fine quality of sin- 
cerity and the noble characteristics of sol- 
diers brave and true. It is fixed in his- 
tory, however, never to be removed, that 
Grant and Lee, Sherman and Johnston, 
Hancock and Gordon, Sheridan and 
Wheeler and Logan and Forrest led as 
self-sacrificing and patriotic fighters as 
ever went to battle. 

Recent events have tested the temper 
and the fiber of the men who wore the 
Gray. General Joseph Wheeler is not 
an isolated Southerner; he is a typical 
Confederate soldier under the new con- 
ditions brought about by the great war 
between the sections. In a word, he is a 
patriot, as are all true Southerners who 
once wore the Gray, and who questions 
the quality of that patriotism? When 
the Rough Riders went up the hill at 
Santiago, beside them went the little hero 
of Alabama, his hair and beard somewhat 
grizzled, to be sure; but it was the same 

Joe” Wheeler who, when scarcely 
more than a boy, led his cavalry on many 
a battle-field, beside any one of which the 
fight for Santiago was but a skirmish. 

What General Wheeler has done shows 
the spirit of the surviving sturdy vet- 


erans of Lee’s and Stonewall Jackson’s 
and Johnston’s.and Kirby Smith’s forces. 
His acts have registered the patriotism of 
the South. Roosevelt and Wheeler lead- 
ing up the fiery slope at the climax of the 
war in Cuba was a splendid outburst of 
Americanism in which the South equaled 
the North. The whole country looked on 
as with a single eye and cheered as with 
a single voice. At a welding heat the 
hearts of the North and the South were 
pressed together. 

The veterans of the two great armies 
that shook the continent from 1861 to 
1865 are passing away. All will soon be 
gone, and with them passes a race of 
heroes whose memory will last as long as 
honor, courage, patriotic self - sacrifice 
and magnificent achievements appeal to 
the hearts of men. Our country can well 
trust the children of such men and such 
women as bore the brunt of our season 
of civil war. That great struggle did 
not end in ruin, as it might have done 
with a weaker race-character to meet the 
shock. It did but anneal us all to bear 
the strain of a prosperity as dangerous 
as war. To the magnificent temper and 
bearing of the Southern soldiers after 
the war our country owes more than it 
can ever repay. From them the South 
drew almost everything in the way of in- 
fluences tending to counteract the bitter- 
ness left by the awful struggle, and to 
them we all are largely indebted for the 
present sound condition of American life. 

Happily no part of our great country 
can rightfully claim a monopoly of pa- 
triotism. East, West, North, South, 
all sections are of one mind where the 
flag is concerned. To maintain it is the 
dearest thought of the people, and there 
is no distinct class of citizens more de- 
voted to that thought than the veterans 
of the Southern States. They and their 
children, and their children’s children, 
will follow the flag wherever it goes and 
defend it wherever it stands. A sincere 
greeting to the remnant of brave men 
who fought the losing fight, and instead 
of a disastrous victory gained a united 
country. May they live long and enjoy 
peace. 
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The Crisis in China. 

It is evident that the final struggle has 
come which must determine what forces 
are to control China, and thus Eastern 
Asia. .The Manchus have staked their 
all in a supreme effort to drive out 
foreign influence and restore their ab- 
solute power. It is no mere rebellion of 
the “ hoodlums,” but an organized move- 
ment, with the Dowager-Empress and 
her advisers in command. This is ap- 
parent from the account of Admiral Sey- 
mour’s expedition, the fight at Tien- 
Tsin, and still more from the confirma- 
tion of the report, hitherto discredited, 
of the murder of the German Minister, 
and the destruction of several of the for- 
eign legations at the capital. In the 
same line are the statements as to the re- 
fusal of the Governor of Shantung to al- 
low a German force to go to the rescue 
of missionaries who escaped from Wei 
Hien, and the instructions to the Vice- 
roys not to protect foreigners. It is not 
necessary, indeed, to believe all the 
alarmist rumors that come from Shang- 
hai, or even from Canton, Hong Kong 
or Chefu. Yet when all indicate one 
general trend, unrelieved by any patent 
facts to disprove them, they must be con- 
sidered seriously. 

It is well also to note certain facts 
which have not attracted general com- 
ment. For the past few years there has 
been a very marked trade in arms and 
ammunition, not in bulk, but in detail. 
According to a correspondent, whose ar- 
gument on another page is ingenious, at 
least, this has been under the auspices of 
the reformers, who seem to have organ- 
ized a revolutionary party on much the 
same general principles as the Armenian 
Huntchagists. Despairing of any suc- 
cess by orderly methods, they have re- 
solved to create a general condition of 
anarchy, such as would compel the in- 
tervention of foreign Governments, and 
the absolute overthrow of the existing 
Manchu régime. The plan as outlined 
in the article referred to is certainly in 
accord with many of the facts as they ap- 
pear from day to day. It remains to be 
seen whether a force has not been evoked 
far beyond their ability to control, and 
which may not sweep them away. 

Entirely distinct from any such direct 
revolutionary scheme, even if possibly 
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associated with or utilized by it, has been 
the growth of the impulse toward West- 
ern ideas-among the young men of the 
Empire. We have already referred to 
the work done by a society organized for 
the Extension of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the applicants for the 
civil examinations during the past ten 
years. Those who have been most in- 
timately acquainted with the movement 
affirm that it has infected many millions 
of young men, who are anxious to see 
their country hold its own among the na- 
tions of the world, and are bitterly op- 
posed to the continuance of the present 
rule. Whether they are sufficiently in 
earnest to join in an organized move- 
ment is, of course, not evident, but that 
they represent an element of danger to 
the old time rule and customs of the Em- 
pire is clear, and must be well known to 
the Palace officials, and may well have 
influenced them to a desperate effort 
to overcome the hostile influences which 
they saw arising all around them. 

Some at least saw the storm coming. 
More than a month ago the Peking cor- 
respondent of the North China Daily 
News, always well informed, wrote of a 
“ great secret scheme, having for its aim 
to crush all foreigners in China and 
wrest back the territories ‘leased’ to 
them.” The leaders were the Empress- 
Dowager, Prince Tuan, now apparent- 
ly in supreme control in Peking, and sev- 
eral others. They counted on an or- 
ganized force of 72,000 well drilled 
troops, while the “ Boxers,” already be- 
coming strong, were regarded as aux- 
iliaries rather than important constit- 
uents in the great fight which was im- 
pending. It is also a fact that many 
Chinese warned foreign friends of the 
peril, but for the most were laughed 
at for their pains. 

Gathering these different indications 
together, without giving undue impor- 
tance to any one, the conviction is forced 
upon us that the Conservative leaders of 
China have made up their minds to one 
supreme effort to drive out all foreign 
influences from the land. It remains 
then for foreign Governments to consider 
carefully what course they will pursue. 
They must realize that what is at stake 
is not by any means simply the safety 
of their diplomatic representatives, im- 
portant as that is, or the protection of 
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the lives and property of foreign resi- 
dents. It is the safeguarding of the 
treaties, the continuance of the “open 
door,” and the possibility of intercourse 
with the natives. More even than that, 


‘it is the protection of the influences which 


are already developing’in the Empire, in 
favor of a truer education and a Chris- 
tian civilization. The victory of the 
Manchus means the suppression of every 
movement upward and an oppression of 
the Chinese people far more outrageous 
than that of Spain in Cuba, and on a par 
with that of the kings of Ashanti, Da- 
homey and Burma. It cannot be allowed. 
Europe and America must stand together 
for the right of the Chinese people, to 
whom they have given glimpses of a na- 
tional life of success and honor, to reach 
out after that life. If they flinch, they 
will have indeed to face a “ Yellow 
Peril ” of the worst type. For their own 
protection, they must act promptly and 
effectively. There should be no parley- 
ing. The most forceful action will be the 
safest. 

Action, however, must not be taken 
regardless of the future. What is to re- 
place the Manchu rule? Fortunately 
we have at hand the very elements 
needed. The exiled reformers, with 
Kang Yu Wei at their head, are the ones 
to be called to the front at this crisis. 
They have proven their ability and their 
patriotism. They understand the situa- 
tion, know their people, and have the 
confidence of the best elements in the 
Empire. A definite announcement to 
the Chinese people that they will be sup- 
ported would rally to the support of the 
cause a mighty power and greatly facili- 
tate the operations of the foreign ar- 
mies. It would also be the best possi- 
ble counteraction to any scheme for terri- 
torial division. 

Sd 


Rural Life and Education. 


Tue Hon. W. T. Harris said one year 
ago that no educational problem began 
to compare in magnitude with that of the 


tural school. It is some twenty years 
since THE INDBPENDENT led the demand 
for such a reform in country schools, that 
the young people should not be educated 
away from the farm, but toward it—that 
is, that they should be specifically fitted to 
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comprehend the problems of agriculture 
and to deal with them with tact. 

It was our specific charge that the rural 
school made merchants and manufactur- 
ers, but turned the faces of the brightest 


of our young folk townward. We have 


already seen the school curriculum grad- 
ually modified, and a wholesome public 
opinion growing up to accomplish what 
we desired, The fact is there is no rea- 
son why the childrenof thecountry should 
be turned away from the object lessons 
with which nature surrounds them, to be 
confined in school rooms to the lessons of 
books. The book is a version of nature 
at best; and common sense requires that 
the child be taught to investigate for 
himself. 

We believe that when properly edu- 
cated no life becomes so attractive as that 
opened by agriculture. The land is full 
of intense interest to those who are 
taught to see it. Entomology and geol- 
ogy as sciences are not abstruse, but deal 
with the commonest things lying about 
the child; and with the simplest facts, 
“ Surely,” says Professor Teegan, 

“the teaching of practical school gardening 
is as valuable as setting the pupils to memorize 
the hight of the principal peaks.of the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

Chemistry and botany are knowledge of 
the things children see and handle most. 
In their elementary form they are more 
simple sciences than geography, gram- 
mar, or arithmetic. They consider 
stones, flowers, trees, insects, birds, 
brooks ; exactly what our children long to 
study. As for teachers, what are nor- 
mal schools for? To make merchants? 
Or are they to turn the whole population 
into middlemen and consumers? Why 
cannot they furnish teachers of geology 
as easily as teachers of geography? Give 
a boy a right sort of schooling till fifteen, 
and you cannot coax him away from the 
land. The problem is not solved by es- 
tablishing chairs of biology in our col- 
leges; for these only create a learned 
class at the top. 

The farm should be the absolute cen- 
ter of intelligence—the home of science 
and of art. Every farm should be and 
will be an experimental station; while 
every boy and every girl will be a scien- 
tific experimenter. In this direction our 
graded schools are slowly learning to 
look, while such men as Professor Bailey, 
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of Cornell; Professor Voorhees, of Rut- 
gers, and Professor James, of ‘Toronto, 
‘are furnishing the required text books. 
It is not necessary to be a prophet in or- 
der to foresee that the rural school of the 
future will be built in gardens of no.less 
than one acre; that it will devote one-half 
of each day to the study of books, but the 
other half to the application of what is 
learned, and to the actual cultivation of 
the soil. Every school will have attached 
to it also a shop well furnished with tools. 
The education of the hands and the brain 
will go on together ; in other words, hand 
labor will be intellectualized. 

We have entered an age of experimen- 
tation. It is difficult to get the full 
meaning of this fact. But we are surely 
readjusting the whole of agriculture to 
the experimental basis. The farmer of 
the twentieth century: will not move in 
beaten tracks, but will be educated to 
think his way to new methods, with new 
crops. The field is absolutely. unlimited. 
It is barely fifty years since we had 
placed in our gardens the first strawber- 
ries, cherries and pears, improved by the 
Downings, Wilders, Campbells and Rog- 
ers. The progress of these fifty years in 
multiplying new and delicious fruits, 
more valuable cereals, new and important 
vegetables, leads the London Spectator 
to say, 

“Tmagine a new’ cereal, in silicate armor, 
with a head twice as heavy and grains twice 
as nutricious as those of wheat. A cereal as 
fruitful as wheat, and as hardy as rye, would 
change the face of Europe. Farmers may 


smile, but there are grains no doubt to be 
born as important as these which we suggest.” 


But farmers are not any longer smiling 
at such dreams; they are working them 
into garden facts. Professor Goodale, 
of Harvard University, says: 


“There is no reason why we shall not have 
seedless raspberries, strawberries and black- 
berries; seedless plums, cherries and peaches, 
as we already have pineapples, bananas and 
oranges without seeds.” 


These are some of the problems that 
agriculture offers to the educated wit of 
the coming school boy. No one to-day 
would eat the old-time pears and grapes 
which were relished by our fathers. An 
orchardist writes: “Give me ten years 
more and I will give you a currant bush 
that must be picked with a stepladder.” 
There is progress all along the ‘ine—in 
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the orchard, in the garden, and in the 
grain field. What one part of the world 
cannot produce is offered by another, 
The education of the schools is promptly 
supplemented by the field work of the 
farmer. = 

It must be understood that no other oc- 
cupation requires for complete success 
so wide culture, so much educated tact, 
such a store of information as agricul- 
ture. If any one of the industries re- 
quires collegiate training it is this. Every 
science finds here its application. When 
we get the right schools we shall get a 
style of farming that will be as keenly in- 
tellectual as the present style is unintelli- 
gent and wasteful. Our colleges will 
then face away from professional life and 
find their better aim to create a new race 
of Washingtons and Jeffersons. 


s 
The Pen and the Purse. 


LITERATURE is what old-fashioned 
grammarians might name a “ profession 
of multitude;” that is, a vocation of 
many forms and numerous fields of ac- 
tivity. The literary man, or woman, of 
our day is a business person whose 
shrewdness covers a multitude of. sins, 
and whose desperate hunger for money 
stimulates genius to its most reckless ex- 
penditure of power. Poetry has a jingle 
of small coins rattling in a constricted 
purse, and prose rustles with a sympa- 
thetic, five-dollar-bill suggestion as we 
turn its pages. The next thing after pub- 
lic notice is turning a penny while the 
public waits—a feat which requires pen, 
ink and paper, nothing more. The per- 
son who by chance stumbles upon some 
loose vein of notoriety is not clever if he 
cannot see how Providence has opened 
the door of fortune to him. A farmer 
who breeds the fattest hog that ever was 
is a pet of the Muses; he need farm no 
more; he has a call to literature. The 
man who has invented an automatic cuff 
button holds a charm against all the 
editorial waste-baskets in Christendom. 
The actress whose voice and presence 
have captured the theaters is nothing if 
not a ready-made novelist, essayist and 
poet. If you have done something, by 
that sign you are a shining light for the 
world of literature. To be sure; for 
not your writings command money? And 
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is not money what literature must come 
to? 

Soberly and seriously speaking, is it 
not strange that there are hundreds of 
people at this moment dreaming of mak- 
ing a competent income by writing po- 
etry? Every person in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with the editorial life 
knows that these deluded versifiers 
number far up in the thousands and will 
never cease to try the “turn of the mar- 
ket” with their sweet and tender jingles. 
Not to mention the pathos of such belated 
and piteous confidence; passing by the 
almost grotesque absurdity of actually 
trying to peddle rimes enough to real- 
ize a fair living, and taking no account of 
the humorous side of a situation abso- 
lutely opposed to all the laws of our age, 
we yet must stare and wonder. The 
poets, if they are genuine, must sing, and 
their songs, if true, will find responsive 
hearts; but money is not a factor in the 
reckoning. Poetry will not bring money 
in any notable amounts. 

It is different with prose. Here there 
opens an almost limitless field for spec- 
ulation. From a prize fight to a peace 
congress, from a mysterious murder to 
an eclipse of the sun, all things are grist 
for the prose-man’s mill. What is 
ground well sells. The demand cannot 
be filled. And what wonderful shifti- 
ness, thriftiness and cleverness the com- 
petition has engendered! Never before 
in the history of literature was there such 
“sincerity of insincerity.” We feel it 
like a wind blowing books into our 
hands. Every possible suggestion is 
wrought out and. exploited; every wave 
of life furnishes a hundred volumes, 
pessimistic, optimistic, didactic, frivo- 
lous, fiercely polemical, jocund, reli- 
gious, skeptical; political—anything, 
everything, at one dollar and fifty cents 
a volume. It all ends with a dive at the 
money-wallet; it is all charged with the 
mad desire for bills and coin. What of 
it? Certainly nobody seems hurt by the 
struggle; and after all, in what age was 
there as much and as good literature as 
we have now? The enormous output has 
dazed the critic’s judgment to some ex- 
tent. In both poetry and. prose our age 
1s incomparably rich, not in quantity 
alone, but in quality and commanding in- 
terest. It is literary fecundity that in- 
lluences life to express itself in print. Of 
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course a very large part of what is pub- 
lished has no real value, but where much 
good grain is winnowed there is sure to 
be a mighty heap of chaff. 


st 


Pecuniary Success. 


In the course of some comments upon 
the trust issue in the approaching cam- 
paign, The Churchman recently re- 
marked that “ there is growing up in this 
country, and has already grown, the 
same intemperate attitude toward pecun- 
iary success which rises to such bitter 
violence in European cities and communi- 
ties.” 

The possession of wealth or the accu- 
mulation of it by the familiar methods 
of ordinary business does not excite in- 
temperate hostility in the minds of more 
than a small minority of our people. But 
with respect to the heaping up of enor- 
mous fortunes by an unjust and even 
criminal use of public agencies designed 
for the benefit of all upon equal terms, 
the increase of corporate and individual 
riches by the purchase of legislation, and 
the closing of the doors of opportunity 
by the power of wealth that has been 
gained unjustly, there is a formidable 
public sentiment which politicians must 
reckon with. A prevailing belief that 
certain great trust corporations have 
gained their power and riches largely by 
the secret and unlawful discrimination 
of railroad companies in their favor, for 
example, accounts in part for popular 
hostility toward both the enriched cor- 
poration and the common carrier. The 
people have repeatedly been told by the 
highest authority, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that railroad rates 
are thus used to help the rich and power- 
ful at the expense of the weak and the 
poor. What is the inevitable and nat- 
ural effect of such official statements, ac- 
companied by admissions that the law 
forbidding such favoritism cannot be en- 
forced? Pecuniary success thus at- 
tained is denounced, and the demand for 
Government ownership of railroads is 
made by an ever increasing number of 
people. Here is what the Commission 
said last year: 


“Secret rates are accorded far below the 
standard of published charges. The general 
public gets little benefit from these reductions, 
for concessions are mainly confined to the 
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heavier shippers. All this augments the ad- 
vantages of large capital and tends to the 
injury and often to the ruin of smaller deal- 
ers. * * * The results are gross discrimina- 
tions between individuals and gross preferences 
between localities which almost always favor 
the strong and oppress the weak. Probably 
no one thing to-day does so much to force 
out the small operator and build up those 
trusts and monopolies against which law and 
public opinion alike beat in vain, as discrimina- 
tions in freight rates.” 

Such reports are not forgotten by the 
public. A. great many people believe 
that the same “ aggregations of wealth ” 
which have so offended the American 
sense of fair play have also oppressed 
and ruined small competitors, not by 
“ economies of production,” but by meth- 
ods of brutal injustice, and even by vio- 
lations of the criminal laws. When to 
these and other counts in the popular in- 
dictment is added the proof that the 
power of. great wealth in combination 
has been used to shape the national tar- 
iffs of both parties in its favor, the at- 
titude of thousands of good citizens be- 
comes somewhat intemperate, not so 
much toward pecuniary success as in de- 
nunciation of the methods by which that 
success has been attained, and of the 
manner in which the power acquired 
with it has been exerted. 

Corporations using public franchises 
in cities have become the objects of much 
hostility, chiefly because the franchises 
have not been paid for, because by the 
capitalization of privileges obtained for 
almost nothing a few men have piled up 
great fortunes, and because those who 
have thus been enriched strive to avoid 
the just taxation of the privileges which 
were the foundation of their wealth. The 
purchase of legislators, attempted or ac- 
complished, by the rich and powerful 
holders of such franchises,does not make 
their pecuniary success more acceptable 
to the people. Many good men think 
that the growth of the wealth of such 
millionaires is a perpetual menace, see- 
ing evidence that the power of this 
wealth is exerted in municipal assem- 
blies, in State legislatures, and upon 
party policy through the agency of cor- 
rupt bosses. 

The pecuniary success of those who 
buy seats in the national Senate ; who by 
the power of wealth procure tariff du- 
ties that will enable them to exact from 
our Own consumers prices higher than 
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those for which they sell the same prod- 
ucts to foreigners; who foist upon party 
managers a_ subsidy bill ostensibly 
framed for the general good, but so 
shaped that the bulk of the money must 
go to a few millionaires; who conspire 
with railroad companies to violate the 
laws in order that small competitors may 
be ruined ; who uphold corrupt machine 
rule in cities and States; who employ 
subservient bosses to harass and over- 
throw honest public officers who have 
subjected their valuable public fran- 
chises to just taxation—in short, the pe- 
cuniary success of all those whose riches 
are gained by an unjust perversion of 
public and political agencies, and the 
power of whose wealth is used to pro- 
mote injustice and wrong, will never be 
regarded by the American people with 
complacency. It ought not to be. They 
may even be pardoned for intemperate 
disapproval of it. The danger lies not in 
popular denunciation of such pecuniary 
success and the methods by which it is 
attained, but in the possible acceptance 
at the polls of some demagog’s rem- 
edy. If some Americans have a great 
many dollars that were acquired unjust- 
ly and are adding to the number in the 
same manner, the people of the United 
States could gain nothing, but would 
suffer much, if they should reduce the 
purchasing power of every dollar by one- 
half. It never pays to burn down one’s 
house to get the rats out of it. 


& 
Dr. Rainy’s Victory. 


Dr. CHALMERS has a worthy successor 
in Principal Rainy, and the union of two 
large Scotch Churches, constitutes for the 
latter not less notable a victory than was 
the Disruption for his predecessor. It 
is not perhaps as picturesque. There 
was a peculiar Scotch vigor about the 
famous procession out of the General 
Assembly of 1843 which will not be- 
long to the one into the special hall at 
Edinburgh next October. Yet this will 
be not less, perhaps even more, signifi- 
cant. The protest against the dominance 
of the State has given place to the proc- 
lamation of the unity of the Church. The 
assertion of individual independence has 
risen to that of individual service, each 
church waiving something of its peculiar- 
ity that it may be bound more effectively 
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in unity with its fellows. And this is due, 
as was the other, very largely to the influ- 
ence of one man. 

It was less than twenty years after:the 
Disruption that the present president of 
New College, then a Free Kirk professor, 
commenced his agitation for a-union of 
the Free Church with the United Presby- 
terian Church, itself a union of two 
branches formed in protest against any 
connection between Church and State. 
His fellows looked askance at him, for in 
breaking away from the Established 
Church it was not so much the Establish- 
ment in itself that they wished to be free 
from as what they considered an abuse 
of the Establishment. They not merely 
accepted, but heartily indorsed, the prin- 
ciple of an organic connection between 
the temporal and spiritual rule of the peo- 
ple. What they could not abide was the 
autocratic tyranny of the one over the 
other. They hoped that, if union came at 
all, it would be with the historic Church, 
rather than with those whom even they 
regarded as opposed to some of the best 
elements of religious community and na- 
tional life. It was a mark of the 
clear vision of the young preacher, who 
had graduated into the Disruption and 
had just entered upon his professorship, 
that he realized that the next step must 
be forward and not backward: into a 
larger, rather than a more restricted, fel- 
lowship. 

Patiently and persistently, not so as to 
arouse antagonism, yet without waiving 
his purpose, Dr. Rainy has pressed to the 
point. At one time he found some diffi- 
culty with the United Church. The sturdy 
“ secessionists” wanted to have nothing 
to do with any body in the least tainted 
with the, to them, utterly false notion of 
an Establishment. That difficulty was 
overcome. Then arose the protest of the 
Highlanders, who were not going to abate 
one iota of their liberty and yield to a 
mere majority of their fellows what they 
had refused to the State. Each ob- 
jection was met, lawyers were con- 
sulted, opponents conciliated, until at 
the last meeting of the Free Church 
Assembly the motion for union with 
the United Church was carried by a 
vote of 592 to 29. The great bulk of the 
anti-union party had accepted the inev- 
table, contenting themselves with a dec- 
laration of their belief in the Establish- 
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ment, which -Dr. Rainy, with the easy 
grace-of a victor, accepted as part of the’ 
deliverance ofthe court. - 

It will be an imposing ceremony on Oc- 
tober 31st, when the two processions, 
each starting from its own Synod or As- 
sembly Hall, shall blend- on Princes’ - 
street, and together enter the hall to- be 


‘prepared for them, and consummate the 


work of nearly half a century. Each has » 
accomplished its separate mission. To- 
gether they will have mighty influence in - 
a movement which is constantly gather- 
ing force among the different branches of 
the Christian Church. It is perhaps un- 
true that there are immediate indications 
of a union of essentially different 
Churches. In very many places there has 
already been secured an obliteration or, 
at least, a minimizing of the differences 
between branches of the same Church. 
The Presbyterians and the Methodists of 
Canada have each solidified their ranks. 
The same Churches in Australia are far 
advanced in the same direction. On the 
mission field, notably in Japan, there is an 
increasing tendency toward — union. 
Strange to say, America is backward. It 
is to be hoped that this event in Scotland, 
which has attracted widespread attention, 
will have its influence here. There is no 
good reason why the different Presby- 
terian and Methodist branches should re- 
main apart. All that is needed seems to 
be the initial impulse toward confedera- 
tion and then union. Who shall be the 
American Rainy? 
& 


The death of no one of 
our naval heroes would 
stir deeper feeling than 
does that of Rear-Admiral Philip. There 
was, perhaps, less of glamour about him 
than about some of his associates, tho 
no one showed greater ability than did 
he in the management of his ship, the 
“Texas,” at Santiago, when he beached 
the “ Maria Theresa ” and pressed on to 
attack the “Colon.” He, however, 
touched a chord which no one else did, 
and his power of sympathy, manifest in 
his words at Santiago, “Don’t cheer, 
boys; the poor fellows are dying,” gave 
him a hold upon the hearts of the people 
which not even Dewey secured at any 
time. So, too, his recognition of the di- 
vine assistance, when after the battle h~ 


Rear-Admiral 
t hilip 


ft 
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summoned officers and men to uncover 
their heads with him and silently offer a 
word of thanks to God for his goodness 
to them, came to all as a revelation of the 
devout character of the man who could 
be so brave and efficient in action. What 
that meant we understand more clearly 
as it has since become known that he 
had just been warned by his physician 
of the danger of sudden or great excite- 
ment. He went into that battle knowing 
that there was danger, not merely from 
the Spanish fleet, but from a far more 
insidious foe. Undoubtedly that calm 
trust in God helped him to overcome 
the tendency of heart disease against 
which he fought so long. For every 
branch of Christian work he had the 
most cordial sympathy. Missions of 
every kind, foreign, home and city, he 
indorsed fully. He was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Ecumenical Mission- 
ary Conference, and always took pains to 
identify himself with church work, and 
especially with the Sunday schools. It 
is to the honor of our navy that there are 
so many of the same type, even tho 
there be few who have attained to the 
same degree, and that this is true is due 
largely to the personal influence of such 
men as Rear-Admiral Philip. 


& 


FE The city of Janesville, Wis., 
Telephones has just made an interesting 
experiment in free telephone 

service. A few months ago the Tele- 
phone Company was prevailed upon to 
establish two free stations in the busi- 
ness portion of the town, and the City 
Council passed an ordinance protecting 
them from vandalism, as they do fire 
alarm boxes. At first the booths were 
used constantly and became very popu- 
lar, but the other day they had to be 
closed owing to their abuse by some mis- 
chievous or vicious members of the com- 
munity. Not only were the telephones 
recklessly handled and used. without rea- 
son, but the booths and the instruments 
were injured. Thus the experiment came 
to nothing. This, however, does not dis- 
prove the utility of a free telephone serv- 
ice, for it ought to be easy to find central 
situations in any town or city where 
booths can be located and protected night 
and day, such as the police stations or 
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fire engine houses. . Under such condi- 
tions free telephones ought to be ad- 
vantageous to the community, While 
municipal ownership of telephones is un- 
doubtedly a good thing and could safely 
be adopted everywhere at once, it will 
probably be a long time before a com- 
munity pays outright for an entire free 
service instead of charging a special tax 
or fee to users. We suggest, however, 
that there is a splendid opportunity for 
some enterprising town or telephone 
company to make a useful experiment 
half-way toward complete free service. 


a 


Cistier te The greatest of Amer- 
National Politics ©” commercial cities 
was represented in the 
Democratic. National Convention by 
Richard Croker, for the Tammany dele- 
gates merely obeyed his commands. The 
record of Croker’s recent mental activity 
contains much that is amusing. Owing 
to the revelations in the courts concern- 
ing the acquisition of large quantities of 
Ice Trust stock by his Mayor, his political 
deputy, and his candidate for Governor, 
the boss returned hurriedly and unex- 
pectedly to New York from his stables in 
England, his purpose being, according to 
the leading Democratic paper of the city, 
“to sweep clean the temple of Democ- 
racy.” His “ rigid sense of honor ” had 
been touched by these large dealings of 
his lieutenants with the Ice Trust. But 
he himself had 3,000 shares of the stock. 
Instead of punishing the Mayor and 
Deputy Carroll for getting hold of a lit- 
tle more than he acquired, he took up the 
study of currency questions, became a 
defender of sixteen-to-one silver coinage, 
asserted that militarism was about to 
“strangle the liberties of the republic,” 
suggested that English emissaries in 
China had induced American missiona- 
ries to offend the Chinese in order that 
our soldiers might be compelled to fight 
there by the side of Englishmen, and 
journeyed to Kansas City as the relent- 
less foe of Trusts, with the Ice Trust 
shares still standing in his name. He 
was accompanied by his candidate for 
Governor, who was only a little less for- 
tunate than the Mayor and Carroll in his 
holdings of Ice Trust shares, and who 
carried a press agent to publish for him 
fresh attacks upon Trusts in all the large 
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towns on his route. Probably Mr. Bryan 
regards the boss and his retinue with 
much contempt. He cannot detect a 
“rigid sense of honor” in a man who 
boasted that in his management of the 
government of New York he was “ work- 
ing for his own pocket all the time; ” he 
knows that Tammany boss rule is the 
worst example of imperialism ever seen 
in the United States ; he sees the insincer- 
ity of the Crokers and Van Wycks who 
denounce Trusts as the greatest evils of 
these times, while their pockets are full 
of the shares of the greedy Ice Trust. 
If he should free his mind about these 
people, he would not suffer at the polls 
in November by reason of his frankness. 


Js 


It is often said that little 
children are by nature 
cruel and selfish, and 
that kindness and consideration for oth- 
ers have to be taught by careful lessons. 
The cases in which boys grow up to 
young manhood without learning the les- 
son seem to confirm this view. Such are 
the cases of Jesse Pomeroy and of the 
young men of Wesleyan and Pennsyl- 
vania universities who have been offering 
an ungenerous and wunmanly protest 
against the presence of young women to 
take advantage of the educational facili- 
ties provided. One would think that gal- 
iantrv would welcome instead of oppos- 
ing coeducation ; but gallantry also would 
seem to be an acquired virtue; and one is 
tempted to ask whether these young men 
accept the coarse view of the relation of 
the sexes propounded by a Kansas pro- 
fessor, or whether some local Professor 
Wendell has frightened them with the 
horrible thought that they might become 
“feminized” by sitting at lectures with 
young women, as Harvard professors are 
said to be feminized by teaching young 
women. A little feminization might be 
an advantage to the character of these of- 
fenders against good manners and good 
sense. 


Feminization at 
Wesleyan 


a 


The utter fatuity 
of the chief plan 
suggested at the 
Montgomery ‘Conference for getting rid 
of doing justice to the negroes reminds 
one of Kipling’s remark that the stout 
Saints in Paradise 


Repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment 
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“ whistle the Devil to make them sport, who 
know that sin is vain.” 

What can be more fatuous than the rec- 
ommendation that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment be rescinded? Who will rescind it. 
Is it conceivable that two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, and then three- 
fourths of all the States of the Union, 
shall ever give their consent to a prop- 
osition that States shall have the power 
to-deny to citizens the right to vote be- 
cause of race or color. The idea is pre- 
posterous. Why then should Mr. Bourke 
Cochran, a New Yorker, eloquent and 
rich, have proposed what he knew was 
utterly impracticable? We cannot tell, 
unless it were either a mere love for the 
applause of his hearers, or the wish to 
amuse them with what would never be 
feasible, while the forces of education 
are working out their own solution. If 
some of the speakers from the South take 
the proposition seriously, we are sure 
that Mr. Cockran does not. It belongs to 
the same category with Bishop Turner’s 
plan to expatriate all the negroes to Af- 
rica. a 


It is to be regretted that 
Professor Warfield, of 
Princeton, refuses to serve 
on the committee appointed at the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to consider the question of the 
standards. His reason is that he is un- 
alterably opposed to the whole move- 
ment, and cannot conscientiously have 
any part in it. The standards, in his 
judgment, are all right as they are, and 
the “ discordant ” and “ ill considered ” 
overtures from the presbyteries calling 
for revision in some form ought to have 
been promptly rebuked. It is “an in- 
expressible grief” to him to see the 
Church “ spending its energies in a vain 
attempt to lower its testimony to suit the 
ever changing sentiment of the world 
about it.” We cannot but think this 
course mistaken. The committee was 
not appointed to revise the Confession or 
prepare a new creed. It was appointed 
“to consider the whole matter of the re- 
statement of the doctrines most surely 
believed ” in the Presbyterian Church. It 
was to enter into correspondence with the 
presbyteries, learn their views on the 
matter, and in the light of that informa- 
tion make recommendations to the next 


Presbyterian 
Revision 
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Assembly as to what course it should 
take. It is very important that on such a 
committeethere should be represented the 
varied shades of opinion on the subject. 
Professor Warfield was selected to rep- 
resent the extreme conservative party, 
and no better representative could be 
found. It seems to us that he is bound 
in honor to serve, and not to withdraw 
simply because he does not like the work. 
He was set for the defense of a certain 
faith, and he refuses to meet the de- 
mand. It looks as if the Professor had 
lost heart, because the Revision which he 
had thought dead persists in reviving. 
That the discouragement is well founded 
is, however, scarcely to be affirmed, espe- 
cially in view of his statement that five- 
sixths of the presbyteries by their si- 
lence indicated their disapproval of the 
action. With five-sixths of the Church 
behind him surely he ought not to des- 
pair, or seek to avoid the opportunity to 
give expression to their views. 
& 


The injury to the “ Oregon” is a se- 
rious one for the navy, for even if saved, 
and this seems doubtful, it will be some 
time before she will be fit for service. 
She is much needed now, and it will be 
impracticable to fill her place for some 
time to come. More serious, however, 
is the condition indicated in the reports, 
which, however, may well be accepted 
cautiously, that she was sent to a diffi- 
cult duty, in dangerous seas, not fully of- 
ficered by men competent to manage 
such a vessel. There should be, and 
there doubtless will be, a strict investiga- 
tion, and if the charges are true it should 
be known just who was responsible for 
the appointments. There should be 
every reasonable opportunity given to 
men to prove their reformation, but a re- 
sponsible position on the best battle ship 
of the navy might well be given to some 
one who had not been cashiered so re- 
cently for drunkenness as its executive 
officer. When she came from San Fran- 
cisco the best men in the navy were in 
charge. So also when she was sent to 
Manila. There has, apparently, been a 
change, and that her present complement 
of officers should be described as “ boys ” 
by men who ought to know, seems to in- 
dicate either jealousy on their part, or a 
condition calling for the most rigid 
scrutiny. 
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She was found to have negro blood, 
altho they had not suspected it for 
two months, and therefore young Mrs. 
Bosley was turned out of the art depart- 
ment of the Peabody Normal College at 
Nashville. She was as white as the other 
students, but was suspected because a 
professor saw her talking with a negro 
from the studio window, and afterward 
with him on the street. ‘What a crime 
she was guilty of! We wonder if Dr. 
Curry and his Peabody trustees of the’ 
money given by a Massachusetts man ap- 
prove of this tyranny, which is as bad as 
any of the caste restrictions which we 
condemn in India, and much more hypo-' 
critical. Among the trustees are Senator 
Hoar, President Gilman, Joseph H. 
Choate, Bishop Whipple and Richard Ol- 
ney, and they allow some $15,000 a year 
to the Peabody Normal College. 

8 

A note from ex-Minister Denby cor- 
rects an inadvertent blunder in the ar- 
ticle by Professor Headland in our last is- 
sue. Professor Headland spoke of there 
being marines and a machine gun at the 
American Legation in Peking during the 
war with Japan. Mr. Denby states that 
there were no marines or guns in the Le- 
gation, but that a force of one hundred 
Chinese soldiers was stationed at the gate 
for several months. He did not order 
them away, because he knew that if any- 
thing happened the Chinese would then 
consider themselves relieved of all re- 
sponsibility. 


A correspondent in St. Louis directs 
our attention to resolutions in which the 
local union of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, on the 4th 
ult., sharply denounced the shameful at- 
tacks made upon women in that city by 
strikers or persons in sympathy with 
them. We are glad to know of these res- 
olutions and to give the carpenters in St. 
Louis due credit for them. The exam- 
ple of these manly workingmen should 
have been followed by every union in the 
land. 

Sd 


As the result of the lynching in Darien, 
Ga., last summer, 27 negroes are now in 
the chain-gang, but not one white man; 
and the town has greatly decayed in 
population and business, and is not like- . 
ly to‘recover for many years. 
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That Paper-Money Trust. 


SoME months ago, when Mr. Bryan 
was urged by certain Eastern Demo- 
crats to lay aside the currency question 
and to give overshadowing prominence 
in his platform to a war upon Trusts, he 
replied that while the party should, of 
course, attack the industrial Trusts, still 
the Money Trust was the greatest and 
worst Trust of all.. He has since become 
very fond of this term, Money Trust, 
and he makes frequent use of it, altho 
we have found in none of his recent 
speeches or letters any lucid explanation 
of what he means by it. He asserts that 
the new Financial Act of March 14th, 
with its refunding and banking provi- 
sions, is designed to assist the Money 
Trust, and enables the banks to establish 
a Paper-money Trust. 

But the new law by its provisions for 
the chartering of small banks on a capi- 
tal of only $25,000 operates directly 
against the Trust principle by making it 
as easy for anybody to start a national 
bank and issue bank notes as it is to open 
a grocery store or set up some other busi- 
ness which calls for the investment of 
this sum. The purpose of a Trust, Mr. 
Bryan will say, is to suppress or restrict 
competition, and to maintain a monop- 
oly. How then does this law establish a 
Paper-money Trust, when it throws open 
the door to any man or group of men of 
good repute who can raise $25,000, -and 
permits them to set up a national bank 
and to issue bank notes? Is this a re- 
striction or a suppression of competition 
in banking and the issuing of circulating 
notes? Is a monopoly of the issue of 
such notes created by inviting small cap- 
ttalists all over the land to issué them if 
they are willing to invest $25,000 in the 
venture ? a - 

Applications for =293 of these small 
banks, having a capital of less than $50,- 
000, have been approved since the law 
was enacted, the average capitalization 
being $25,795. Under these applications 
about 140 banks have already been or- 
ganized, and they are issuing the notes of 


Mr. Bryan’s mythical Paper-money 
Trust. Twelve of them are in Mr. 
Bryan’s own State; but, with a capital of 
$325,000, they have taken out only $111,- 
250 in circulation, probably because: they 
do not find the issue of notes sufficiently 
profitable. Ten of the little banks are in 
Texas, eight in Oklahoma, six in Kan- 
sas, five in the Dakotas, and three in 
Kentucky. Have all these investors, at 
the rate of $25,000 per bank, been.taken 
into the Paper-money Trust? What a 
strange Trust this is, that takes in the 
farmers, and the merchants in the small 
towns, and other good citizens who will 
put up $25,000, and permits all of them 
to share in the close monopoly of issuing 
bank notes that are good everywhere, and 
on which no one who holds them can lose 
a penny by depreciation! 
a 


Financial Items. 


THE Governmentof Hayti has adopted 
the gold standard. 


....If the notes to which the banks 
are already entitled had been issued, the 
national bank note circulation would. be 
greater now by $73,000,000 than it was 
at the close of last year. 


....In its annual review of the situa- 
tion in the cotton-growing industry, the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle esti- 
mates this year’s increase of acreage to 
be 9.76 per cent. 

..».Our exports to Asia, Japan, Aus- 
tralasia and. the other islands: of’ the 
Pacific in the fiscal year ending on June 
30th will exceed $100,000,000. In 1893. 
they were only $27,421,000. 

....From the old Mint in Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, 71,000,000 silver. 
dollars were transferred last week to the 
new building at Sixteenth and Spring 
Garden Streets, where there is vault 
room for 110,000,000 such dollars. 

....The dividend disbursements | in 
July and August of telegraph, telephone 
and cable companies, and the leading 
manufacturing and mining companies, 
according to the Journal of Commerce, 
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will amount to $23,000,000, as against 
$20,903,000 in April and $18,876,000 in 
January. 

....One hundred shares of the com- 
mon stock of the United States Flour 
Milling Company were sold on the Ex- 
change recently for 25 cents a share. 
On September 15th last the market price 
was $58.25. 

....Official reports indicate almost a 
failure of the rye crop in Germany and a 
poor yield in Austria-Hungary. The rye 
crop of the two empires last year was 
376,000,000 bushels, against 288,000,000 
of wheat. 

....For the present year there is as- 
sessed upon corporations chartered in 


New Jersey a tax of $1,554,126, which, 


exceeds the similar tax of last year by 
$650,000. This increase is due to the re- 
cent incorporation of a large number of 
the industrial companies, commonly 
called Trusts. 


....Lhere are now more than 30 pe- 
troleum companies in the oil district of 
Echigo, Japan, having a capital of about 
$6,000,000. A steamship at Philadel- 
phia is now loading with a complete oil 
refinery for Kobe or Yokohama, includ- 
ing tanks and the necessary apparatus 
for the discharge of the oil into ships or 
cars. 


....-About thirty-five tons of gold 
bars, valued at $15,050,095, and packed 
in 264 boxes, were shipped from the As- 
say Office in Wall Street a few days ago 
to the Mint in Philadelphia. The bul- 
lion was carried to Jersey City on trucks 
at an early hour in the morning, and con- 
veyed to Philadelphia in two special cars 
under a strong guard. 


....The American Bridge Company, 
recently formed by a combination of 
nearly all the manufacturers of steel 
bridges, has made a contract with the 
Carnegie Steel Company for the greater 
part of the structural steel it will use 
during the next ten years; and it is said 
that the value of the material thus sup- 
plied during that period will be about 
$300,000,000. 

....The world’s phenomenal. output 
of gold in 1899 will be nearly equaled 
this year, in the opinion of Mr. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, in spite of the clos- 
ing of the mines in South Africa. A 
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fair estimate of this year’s output, he 
thinks, is $300,000,000. He has been 
informed that the Klondike will yield 
about $18,000,000, and he expects $10,- 
000,000 from Cape Nome. 

....Preliminary estimates by the 
Railroad Gazette show that 2,025 miles 
of new railroad were built in the United 
States during the first six months of the 
present year, against only 1,181 miles for 
the corresponding months of 1899. 
Texas leads with 164 miles, and Iowa is 
second with 150. The Chicago and 
Northwestern stands at the head of the 
list of companies, with 156 miles to its 
credit. 

....A new financial institution, to be 
known as the National Securities Bank, 
recently organized in this city, with a 
capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
equal amount, will soon begin operations 
in the offices in the Wool Exchange 
Building that were formerly occupied by 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank. It is 
understood that Willis S. Paine, former- 
ly State Superintendent of Banks, is one 
of those who are interested in this new 
bank. 


....The price of cotton-on the ex- 
change in New York rose to 10 cents a 
pound on Friday last, the highest price 
for nine years and nearly 4 cents in ex- 
cess of the price one year ago. If the 
brokerage firm of Price, McCormick & 
Co., which failed in the latter part of 
May, with liabilities of $13,000,000, on 
account of heavy speculation in cotton 
for an advance, could have held cut a 
few weeks longer, it would have had 
large profits instead of ruinous losses. 


....Dividends announced: 


N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. (quar- 
terly), 144 per cent., payable July 16. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
(semi-annual), 3% per cent., payable July 28. 

Southern Pacific Co., various coupons, pay- 
able July 1. 

Canada Southern Railway, 1 per cent., pay- 
able Aug. 1. 

Michigan Central Railway, 2 per cent., pay- 
able July 28. 

NATIONAL BANKS, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
Per cent. 
Emigrant Industrial,... 3% 
American 8% | Bank for Savings....... 4 





INSURANCE. 


The Department Store Hazard. 


A FIRM of insurance brokers have 
made a vigorous protest, on behalf of the 
department stores, against present in- 
surance rates. Except about $30,000 at 
the Bloomingdale store in 1898 and about 
$10,000 at Loeser’s, these brokers say, 
there has been no loss in ten years, but 
about $35,000 a year has been collected, 
against which there has been a loss of 
only a little over one per cent. These 
stores have been made to suffer an un- 
just discrimination, being used as sources 
from which to make good losses sus- 
tained elsewhere. 

Thus the protest. There is nothing 
new in it. Every man, and every inter- 
est, must be expected to object, to use 
the same argument of comparing pre- 
miums with losses during a term of 
years, and to allege that the unfair dis- 
crimination is for the purpose of paying 
the losses of somebody else. I have paid 
you so-and-so these many years, says the 
objector, and have received nothing 
back; it is an unfair income-tax, etc. 

The proposition that every tub shall 
stand on its own bottom has a fairness 
of sound, but it would uproot insurance 
altogether. It is the essence of insur- 
ance that New York shall pay for losses 
in Boston and Maine shall pay for 
Texas--for a time, because nobody can 
foresee when the blow may change its 
place of falling. If the argument were 
sound, the most satisfactory and the 
strongest company would be the strict 
and narrow “local,” and the narrower 
the better ; on the contrary, the intelligent 
property-owner, even while he complains 
that he is made to pay for losses. else- 
where, prefers an “agency ” company. 
These brokers say that “if every other 
class of risks were as profitable the com- 
panies would grow enormously rich or 
premiums would be reduced to nominal 
figures.” This may be quite true—but 
what of it? It all lies in the “if,” and 
you can write any other conclusion you 
Please, introduced. in the same manner. 
Imagination cannot outdo the’ everyday 
realities of the If country. 

The department stores, “they say,” 
will arrange to do their own insuring. 


In this also there is nothing new. Per- 
haps they are overcharged, and perhaps 
fire is practically impossible there—the 
proposition at least admits discussion. If 
insurance upon these establishments real- 
ly costs almost nothing, they have a 
right to the benefit of the fact and can 
do a public service by proving it. We 


shall be pleased to see them make the at- 
tempt, if they think it prudent. 
] 


Insurance Items. 


THe Prudential justifiably exhibits 
in fac-simile a check for $18,270. re- 
ceived from Charles T. Schoen, of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company for a $250,- 
ooo policy on the five per cent 20-year 
Gold Bond plan. This contract is guar- 
anteed to be worth $304,250 cash at ma-. 
turity, if taken in one lump sum; or if 
payment is taken in forty semi-annual 
instalments of $6,250 each, making 
$250,000, another $250,000 will be added 
as a make-weight. 

....The Mutual Life has added an 
ingenious contract to its line of invest- 
ment policies. This policy, called a 
“single premium life, non-participating, 
with annuity,” is issued at any age and 
without medical examination, the rate 
being uniform for all ages. Thus, a 
$10,000 contract would cost $10,526 
down, at all ages, in return for which 
the insured is to have a life annuity of 
$350 and the beneficiary $10,000 at 
death. The sooner the party dies, the 
sooner his beneficiary will receive the 
principal sum, but the sooner the com- 
pany will be relieved of the annuity; 
hence it is easy to see how medical exam- ' 
ination can be waived. The policy is at 
once paid-up, and the insured may at 
any time borrow 95 per cent. of its face 
at 5 per cent., which could not be done in. 
case of a policy not all paid-up. 

....Receivers Lord and Woodworth, 
of the Massachusetts Benefit. Life As-. 
sociation, have been authorized to pay a 
dividend of 5 per cent., amounting to. 
$50,000, to parties whose claims have. 
been approved. Two dividends of 20: 
per cent. have been paid, and this, mak- 
ing 45 per. cent., is expected to be the 
last. Claims for about a million have 
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been allowed, and the receivers have 
realized about $538,233 in cash. Re- 
ceiver Barnes, of the Massachusetts Ma- 
sonic Life Association, reports money in 
hand to pay about 5 per cent., making in 
all about 30. There is no comment to be 
made in such cases except that of regret. 
Those who will not hear, says a proverb, 
must feel. People who delude them- 
selves into thinking they can buy money 
in the form’ of life insurance for less 
than its face on the average must live 
and learn; the only way of escaping is by 
dying first. 

..-. Lhe Orient Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, is certainly old enough to 
be called no longer young, having been a 
little over 28 years in the fire field, from 
which it now voluntarily retires; or per- 
haps we should say involuntarily, for the 
compulsion comes from the general un- 
derwriting situation and not because the 
company is not amply solvent.. It is a 
half-million company, with assets of 2% 
millions and a surplus of about $740,- 
000. Its expenses and incurred losses in 
1899 more than consumed its premiums 
for the year, but in that bad condition 
it had plenty of company. The retire- 
ment is by sale of the stock to the Lon- 
don and Lancashire, at a price of $113, 
which is certainly a good one for a stock 
at $50 par and $85 in market value. The 
stockholders, who in 1893 consented to 
a reduction from $100 to $50 per share, 
now get the original value with a pre- 
mium of $13, so that the opportunity is a 
good business one for them. The pur- 
chasing company takes over a line of 
166 millions of insurance and a very sub- 
stantial “ good will” for what it may 
prove to be worth,‘and will have the 
good wishes of all concerned that their 
judgment may prove to have been sound. 
The Orient’s president, Charles B. Whit- 
ing, is 72 years old, and feels that the 
transaction is a favorable one for himself 
and for his trust. Incidentally the dis- 
appearance of the company’s paper, the 
Orient, is involved. It was edited by 
him, in a vigorous and pungent manner 
of common-sense which was just like 
himself; we have frequently found in it 
texts for comment, and it will be 
missed. The retirement of the Orient is 
one more piece of evidence as to the un- 
derwriting situation, and it ought itself 
to be its own moral. 
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Pebbles. 


Farmer A.: “ How much did you get fer 
yer ‘taters? Farmer B.: “Wal, I didn’t get 
as much as I expected; and I didn’t calc’'late 
I would.” 


...-A Scotchman was describing to a fellow 
countryman the wild extravagance attending’ 
his first visit to London: “I had na been there 
a week when bang went saxpence! ”—Ex- 
change. 


....Thomas K. Beecher, who recently died, 
once prefaced a sermon at Plymouth, for his. 
brother, with the startling intifhation: “All 
those who have come here to worship Henry 
Ward Beecher will now have a chance to re- 
tire; all those who have come to worship God 
will remain.”—Argonaut. a 

....By Impiication.—* Most of the crowd,”) | 
said the matron with the square jaw, who was 
presiding at the picnic, “seems to have gone 
boating down the creek. Is there any one here 
that ever lived on a farm and has a good voice 
for calling hogs?” “ Yes’m,” answered one 
of the men standing by. “ Well, 1 wish you'd 
just go down to the bank and holler out that 
the dinner’s ready.”—Chicago Tribune. 

....A prominent.clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, while traveling in the backwoods 0! 
Maine, was obliged to spend the night at a 
farmhouse. In conversation with the farm- 
er’s wife, he asked, “Are there many Episco- 
palians about here?” “ Wal, really, I dun 
know. The hired man killed some sort of a 
critter the other day out back of the barn, but 
I think he ‘lowed ’twas a woodthuck.”—Ez- 
change. : 

.... Set fire to the city,” commanded the 
Dowager Empress. “ May I ask why, sub- 
lime sister-in-law of the celestial spheres?” 
inquired the -head of the household watch 
guard. “I°am burning the city,” replied the 
Empress, “so that there will be no Peking 
around here!” And gathering up her bro- 
caded train of real China silk, she swept like 
a water-logged junk from the apartment.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

....A certain man was invited to speak at 
a local gathering, and was nlaced last on the 
list of speakers. Moreover, the chairman in- 
troduced several speakers whose names were 
not on the list, and the audience was tired out 
when he said, introducing the final speaker, 
“Mr. Bones will now give us his address.” 
“‘ My address,” said Mr. Bones, rising, “ is 551 
Park Villas, S. W., and I wish you all good 
night.” —Exchange. 

....A man, being About to die, summoned 


‘his four Sons to his side, and said: “‘ My sons, 


I will ieave to John one-third of my estate, to 
Alex one-fifth, to James one-half, and to 
Thomas one-fourth, and thus you will all 
Share Equally.” John and James and Thomas 
took Paper and Pencil and began figuring, but 
Alex took his Hat and started out. * “ Where 
are you going?” the other Three asked. ‘“ Do 
you not Intend figuring out the Problem?” 
“Not much,” said Alex, “I am Going for 2 
Lawyer to break the Will.” Moral—Some- 
times the Lawyer can Relieve the Heirs of 
Much of the Figuring.—Baltimore American. 
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fetter Blood 
Better Health 


It you don’t feel well to-day you can be made to 
~l better by making your blood better. Hood’s 
ssaparilla is the great pure blood maker. That is 
ow it cures that tired feeling, pimples, sores, salt 
eum, scrofula and catarrh Get a bottle of this 
eat medicine and begin taking it at once and see 
ow quickly it will bring your blood up to the Good 
Health point. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
Is America’s Greatest Blood Medicine. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and vane Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


Allorders by mail or falenbone, 2451 Sectanm™. promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New Yor 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
1 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Churoh St., New York. 








Up to poy the 
? So cosil —— 
In a * ‘muslin well known 


Pride. of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 WorTH STREET, NEW bbe 














THE DOWAGER 
CORSET 


FOR STOUT FICURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets the 
requirements of stout figures. 


Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 22 to 43 inch, 


31 to oe 550, a coutille, satteen strips: Sizes > to 30, $2.00: 
$225; 87 to 48, $2.50. White, drab and blac 


uk’ 550, summer netting (white only): sizes ay to 380, $2.00; 
$2.25; 87 to 48, $2.50. 


—? 614, ane cateom,. Italian finish; sizes 22 to 380, $8.50 
$8.75; 37 48, $4.00. White, drab and black. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 


ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t apply you, ban as money-order 

sent us, with size, length, and color plai bring 

corset to you free of expense. Send for illustrated ry Bo Rie 
WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, 411. 
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<o “stove 7 
_/POLISH™ 


hine comes quick—looks best and lasts longest—always was 
‘and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—"SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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” SARATOGA 
IGHY 


“THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism and Dyspepsia. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL 








R. L. DAY & CO., 


. BANKERS... 


$ BROAD ST., 40 WATER ST., 
NEW YORK. BOST 


Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets, 
Investment Securities. 





RICBARD DELAFIELD, President, STUYVESANT. FISH 
Vice-President. _LBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier EDWARD J. BALDWIN. Ass’t Cashier, 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000.000 
Surplus $3,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fuh, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach. Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, Eq- 
ware KE. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Kelmont, Richaat Dela- 
field, Francis R. Arpleton, John Jacob — George s. Hickok, 

George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrich 


Issues Letters of Credit for Seavihies available in 
all parts of the world. 


Not a Dollar Lost 


a Sucnatnes taking loans through us during the 17 years in 
ich we have been making FIRST MORTGAGE 
LOANS on lands in the Hard Wheat belt of North Dakota 
and Minnesota. We a ey me examine every tract of lard 
offered as security. rite for references and particulars 


E. J. LANDER & CO., SRAND.FORKS. N. D. 
WHsTHERN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Bosten, Mass. 











A. R. MACFARLANE & Cc 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, ~ 


DULUTH, mm 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners and Inve 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well 
proved farms worth three times the loan _ In lag 


ces, 

Capitalis Judges and Business Men for shal 

1 Write for further particulars. Seni 
pamphlet, “ h About Oxlahoma,” free 

H. HAGAN, Goururisz, Oxia 


Guaranty Trust Co, 


of New York. 


F NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = =*©= = = = # »« $2,000, 
SURPLUS, - = *© © © = « 3,500, 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND AD 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to cheque or on certificate. 

DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS 
CREDIT fax no 





ALTER OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN IS isELIN JR. Viog- Freeeee. 


ENBULL, 


W. 
J OHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS. 

Adrian Iselin, J 
Augustus D. Sulit tard, 
ames N. Jai 
Richard A. Mocurdy, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George 8. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 





W o 
H: Mek. Te 


Frederick TY roby soy 


Lenpen BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
160 ST. JAMES STREET, 8. W., LONDON. 
ys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
oun dividends and coupons gg aan! A sharge, iasues tra’ 
and commercial letters of credit, and pays interes 
ore sub, ace to e cheeme at sight oF on n notice, lends mone} 
laterals, in American and other investment sect 
and offers ita pot FS as a ma and financial agett 
corporations, bankers and merchants. 


Bankers 
or PAN OF EASEA™P aise, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limit 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
licitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


onden Committee: 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, C ’ 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 
LEVI P. MOR' . 



































r. 
52,000, 
3,5) 
FIRMS, 
AND AD! 
REAL 
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The Trust Co. 
of New York. 


60 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


Takes full charge of real and personal estates, 
Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, Guard- 
jan, Committee, Assignee, Receiver. Fiscal and 
Transfer Agent, etc. Interest allowed on deposits. 


WILLIS S. PAINE, President. 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, ist Vice-Prest. 
OSCAR F. RICHARDSON, 2d Vice-Prest, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


_ TRUSTEES. 
George W. Quintard, Warner Van Norden, 
William A. Brewer, Jr., Willis 8S. Paine, 
Jonathan B. Currey, Charles M. =wain, 
James Talcott, smith M. Weed, 
Charles E. Sprague, Henry F. Shoemaker, 
Clarence Whitman, John E. Searles, 
Thomas P. Fowler, Edward V. Loew, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Henry C. Brewster, 
Gen. James Jourdan, Ernst Thalmann, 
Richard L. Edwards, Felix Campbell, 
Daniel A. Heald, ; Isaac E, Gates, 

Colgate Hoyt. 





CHANGE IN FOOD 


Works Wonders ia Health. 


It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
cure dyspepsia. ‘‘I:deem it my duty to let you know 
how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of indigestion. 

‘«I had been troubled with it for years, until 
last year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts 
food to: be used every morning. I followed in- 
structions and now I am entirely well. 

‘The whole family like Grape Nuts. We use 
four packages a week. You are welcome to use 
this testimonial as you see fit. 1am willing to 
give any information to anyone who desires to see 
or write me regarding Grape-Nuts.’’ Respectfully, 
Mrs, C. H. Lowe, 681 Parker St., Roxbury, Mass. 

The reason Mrs. Lowe was helped by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food is that the food is predigested 
by natural processes and therefore does not tax 
the stomach as the food she had been using; it 
also contains the elements required for building 
up the nervous system. If that part of the human 
body is in perfect working order, there can be no 
dyspepsia, for nervous energy represents the steam 
that drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the ma- 
chinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as 
adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for in- 
stant use. 





REORGANIZATION OF 


D. Appleton & Company. 
To the Creditors of D. Appleton & 


Company : 


The undersigned Reorganization Committee have 
perfected a Plan of Reorganization of D, Appleton & 
Company upon the basis of payment of one hundred per 
centum to creditors at the times and in the manner set 
forth in the Plan. 

Copies of the Report of the Committee and of the 
Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may be obtained 
at the offices of the Depositary, Counsel, or Secretary 
of the Committee. 

Creditors of the corporation of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, and of the firm ot D Appleton & Co. are requested 
to deposit their notes, claims and other evidences of 
indebtedness, under the Plan of Reorganization, on or 
before the 14th Day. of July, 1900, with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company, Depositary, 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, which will issue Negotiable Certificates 
of Deposit therefor. 

Dated New York, June 18, 1900. 

JAMES G. CANNON, Chairman ; 
A. D. JUILLIARD, 

EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
CHARLES HATHAWAY, 


Reorganization Committee. 
S. S. CONOVER, Secretary, 14 Nassau St. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 








United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, - - - - $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. | 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee 
or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


| which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 


days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individuals, 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Samuel Sloan, | William H. Macy, Jr., 
D. Willis James, | Wm D. Sloane, 
John A. Stewart. | 


Jobn Harsen Rhoades, | Frank Lyman, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, George F. Vietor, 
John Crosby Brown, | James Stillman, 
Edward Cooper, John Claflin 

W. Bayard Catting, John J. Pheips. 
Charles 8. smith, ohn 8. Kennedy, 
Wm. Rockefeller, D. O. Mills. 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 


Marshall Field. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds » of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits ponetved 2 and interest allowed on balances subject to 
at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia one 


re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commissi > 
High ae Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Dominich € Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


ft 
All securities lis' 
altimo 








Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 


ay \cKERBOG, 
*" tRusT co. *” 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway, 


Capital, - - - $1,000,000. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES. 
Officers : 


CHARLES T. BARNEY, President. 
FRED’K L. ELDRID DGE, ist Vice-President. 


BANKERS. 





“LON DON core auviamneintie, 


THE MANCHESTER AND a gy DISTRICT BANKING CO. 
imited, 


and 
Messrs. Melville}Fickus & Co., Limited. 





Letters of Credit 
Pognde s terling , 


AND 


rancs 
ISSUED BY. 


BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St , New York.’ 


H. B. HOLLINS & CO, 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 


Letters of Credit ..%. 


Available in the Principal Cities of Europe, 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 


JOHN MUNROE & Co. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the wor'd. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany 
(INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 2 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of ist mortgages. Superviged by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maiue. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


REORGANIZATION 
..OF.. 


The Toledo, St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad Co, 


Referring to this Committee’s advertisement, dated 
June 12, 1900, notice is hereby given that the time for 
the deposit of Common and Preferred Stock only has 
been extended to and including July 16, 1900, after 
which date no stock will be received, except on pay- 


ment of such penalty as may be imposed by the Com- 
mittee. 


New York, June 23, 1900, 
FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman 
WILLIAM A. READ, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary 
54 Wall Street. 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, Counsel. 


SR SET ATE WE ES 


DIVI ENDS 


Railroad Companies 


zgCco 





Committee. 








Canada Southern Railway Company. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 


New York, June 26th, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on Wednesday. the ist day 
of August next, to Stockholders of record at 12 o’clock M., 
on Saturday, the 80th day of June. The transfer books 
ill not be closed. CAARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





The Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific 
Company. 

Office of the Treasurer, Chicago, Ill., June 19, 1900. 
Aquarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid on August 
thextto the shareholders of this Company’s stock, registered 
‘such on the closing of the Transfer Books. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at 3:0 o’clock P. M. on the 
hth day of June, and opened at 10:00 A. M. on the 9th day of July 
ext, F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 


Railway 





Nichigan Central Railway Company. 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 

New York, June 26th, 1900, 
| The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
eclared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital 
Hock, payable at this office on Saturday, the 28th day of 
tly next, to stockholders of record at !2 o’clock M., on 
palurday, the 30th day of June. The transfer books will 

ot be closed, CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





INTERESTED LADIES 


Working in a Good Cause. 


‘In the Institution where I am employed as nurse (Ihe 
Home tor Aged Women) we fino many ladies suffering from 
gastric trouble caused by coffee. . 

‘**My own personal experience is that since a child { have 
been a moderate drinker of coffee, but most of the latter 
years have suffered from acidity of the stomach, sluggish 
liver and nervousness, 

“T finally gave up coffee entirely, about three years ago, 
using hot water in its place. Of course, after removing the 


cause, the symptoms disappeared but I seemed to need a 
beverage more strengthening than hot water, as my occu- 
pa of nurse required considerable exertion. I! began to 
ook about for a suitable breakfast beverage and under- 
took the preparation of one by browning some wheat berries 
and usiug that as coffee, but the result was far from satis- 
factory. Finally | came across Postum Food Coffee, ona 
— at my nome in Roselle, N. J , and found it exactly fitted 
the case 
‘I have been using it regularly and introduced :t to our 
institution When it was first served, it was not satisfac- 
tory, but [look dinto the matter and insisted upon having 
it boiled fully fifteen minutes after the actual boiling had 
staried. not counting the time that it was on the stove be- 
fore boiling began. The next time it appeared you would 
not think it was the same article, it was so much improved. 
Several of the patients decided to use it to the exclusiun of 
coffee and I found that its use reduced the number of cases 
of indigestion. The result has been very gratil ying and 
for two years now Postum:Food Coffee has been in d ly use 
at the Home. 
**Mrs, Matilda Seaver and Miss Anna Merrill are desirous 

that their names be used to ~~ forward t*e good cause 
“wy mother has been greatly be _ by the discontinuance 
of coffee She was formerly subject to cramps, but they 
have en'irely d'sappeared since she has abandoned coffee 
and taken up Postum Food Coffee Kkespectfully,” Miss E. 
S:ryker, Klizabeth, N. J 





THE LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Denes. 

ew York, June 25th, 1900. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER : ENT. 
on its Capital Stock, payable at this office on Saturday, the 28th 
day of July next, to Stockholders of record, at 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, the 30th instant. 
There will be no closing of the Transfer books for the purposes 

of this dividend. E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, 


New York, June 26th, 1900. 
Tbe Board of directors of this Compaee, ata yay Bas 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE QUARTER 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, rn hoger at this office on the 
16th day of July next, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Saturday, the 30th inst. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
NO. 23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building). 
Coupons due July Ist, 190', from the following bonds will be paid 
after that date at this office: 
California and Oregon ist mortgage ext. 
Greqon and California Ist mortgage. 
Northern Railway : ompany ist mortgage. 
ktcon and Copperopolis ist mortgage. 
hern Pacific of \rizona ist mortgage. 
hern Pacific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 
southern Pacific Co. steamship mortgage. 
Texas and New Orleans consols. 











8d mo’ * 
. Co. ist mortgage. 
owing bonds will be paid 
pany: 
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NATIONAL BANKS 


SAVINGS BANKS 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF TRE CITY 


OF NEW YOugk. 
w York vane: 22, 1900. 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DLVIDE 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a toons yoo divi- 
quant of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 


900. 
yar transfer books will be closed from Ay m.on June 23, 1900, to 
the morning of July 2, 1900. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 26th, 1900. 
EIGHTY-THIRD wpm 
The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Fo gy (8) PER CENT. = of tax, pay- 
able July 2d, to which date, from June 26th, the transfer 
books will be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 








Eaet River National wna” 


New York, June 20, 1 
= <g~ ~~ of FOUR ( (4) PER CENT. ay been declared, payable 
mand after eg July 2, 1900. fransfer books will remain 
closed until that date Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





The Fourth National Bank of the City ot New York. 
New York, June 2ist, 1900. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE 4ND ONE-HALF PER CENT., free of tax, 
payable on and after July 2d, proximo. 
The transfer books will close at3 P. M. this date, reopening 
July 2d, 1900. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





The Importers’ and Tragers’ National Bank of 
or 
New York, June 224, 1900. 
A Dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months has to-day been declared by this bank, payable on the 
second day of July next. The transfer books will remain closed 
till that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





Irving National Bauk. 
New Y ork, June 19th, 1900. 
70th Consecutive Dividend.—The Board of Directors have de- 
clared a semi annuai dividend of FOU (4) PER CENT. free of 
tax, to stockholders of record on this date, — July 2d, 190u. 
The transfer books will remain ciosed = that dat 
DENN ISON, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, June 2ist, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have this day “aeclared a dividend of 
FOUR (4%) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
2d, 1900, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL aa =: ENS’ BANK. 
w YORK, June 26th, 1900. 

A dividend of THREE AND ONE. HALF PER CENT. out of 
the earnings of the last six months has to-day been declared by 
this bank, payable on and after —. 2d, 1900. The transfer books 
will vemain Closed till that date 

W. M. WOODS, Cashier. 





National Park Bank of New York. 
June 19th, 1900. 
The Directors have this day declared from the profits of the last 
six months a dividend of SIX PER CE ir. upon the stock of this 
bank, free of tax, payable on and a'ter July 2d, proximo, and the 
transfer books will be closed or tte irpose until that date. 
8. HICKOK, cashier. 





PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 


New York June 26th, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on 
and after Monday, July 2d, next, until which day the transfer 


books will be closed. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
STATE BANKS 








THE BANK OF ampeyiA: hin te & 
ork, Ju ‘ 
att " ne TS RVEN Gh CE pave nr ay day declared a com: Fn 
end 0: free ef tax, ’ 
1900, to stockholders of record of this date. pies 
The transfer books will remain closed until Td id 8d, 1900. 
BENNET, 
Cashier. 








THE AMERICAN a. aeeree 


5v. Fifth es ow yy 
Interest at the rate of THR ND ONte STALF (8%) 


ble July 1 
londay fi... 9 
loney de deposite 


WM. IRWIN, Secretary. CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer, 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS. 
280 Fourth Avenue, New York, July 2, 1900. 


The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the ab os tellnwe of the by-laws for the six months eni- 
iag June 30, as foll 

At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum onal 
sums of $5 and u ba pea d not exceeding $-5,L00, this monk 
and after the third Monday, being the 16th day of ae 

The interest is carried at once totae credit of 
oe as pee pat on the Ist inst., where it stands nae asa 

leposit. 

It will be entered on the passbooks at any time when re. 
quired on and after the 16th inst. 

MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 

RODERT S. HOLT, Pr ey 





aEEEE 








The Bowery Savings Bank, 
128 and 130 Bowery, 


New York, June 20, 1900. 

A semi-annual dividend at the rate of THREE Fe 
ONE-HALF rER CENT. per annum has been declared and 
will be credited to de tors on all sums of $5.00 and up- 
ward and not exceeding $3,0UW', which shall have been de- 
posited at least three months on the first day of July next, 
and will be payable cn or after Monday, July 16, 190v. 


Money deposited on or before July 10, 1900, will draw 


interest from July 1. 
JOHN D. HICKS, President 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller. 





> vi: Ban 
Citizens Sa #5 and 88 bowery, Cor. Canal St. 


Money’ Supons 


Jal 
CHARLES W. HELD, reta w 
HENRY sAYLER, pee eer Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers Street, New York. 


NEw York, June 26th, 1900. 

DIVIDEND—The Trustees of this Bank have ordered 
that interest be paid to Depositors entitled thereto for 
the six and three months ending June 30th, 1900, at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT, ptt 
annum on all deposits up to the Jimit of Three Thousand 
Dollars ($3,000), 

Interest will be credited under date of July Ist, 1900, 
and will be payable on and after Monday, July 16th. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 








resident. 


— 


[ 


DANK, 


1, 1900. 

ve ordered 
hereto for 
Joo, at the 
“ENT. pet 
Thousand 


Est, 1900; 
jy 16th. 


resident. 
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THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., corner 42d St. 
EIGHTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

Qn and after July 16th. 1900, interest at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum will be paid to depositors 
entitled thereto on all sums from $5 to $3,00'. Money deposited 
onor before the 10th of July will draw interest from the first. 
Bank open from 10 A. M. to3 P. M., and Monday from 6 to8 P. M., 
holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturdays. 

ASSETS, -<- = $10,247,424.15. 
SURPLUS, = «= = 975,264.18. 


A. TURNER, President. 
WM. G CONKLIN, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK. 
S. E Cor, Sixth Ave. & 16th St. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CEST. per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 3", 1900, on all sums 
from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, payable July 16, 1900. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

RB OGDEN CRISHOLM, Secretary. 

Deposits made on or before July 10, 19°70, will draw inter- 
est from July 1, 1900. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


11g Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposis durmg the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1900, at the rate of FOUR PKK 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,C00. age ope 
onand after Monday, July 1 , 1900. ‘ eposits made onor 
before July 10th will draw interest from uly ist. 

W. 4. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
No. 644 Broadway, 











NEW YORK, June 2oth, 1900, 
98th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT, per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 

GEORGE H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
1 and 8 THIRD AVE., (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
94th DIVIDEND. 


New York, June 12, 1900. 
ig STEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR. ENDING JUNE 30th 


rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 

Will be credited to depositors Romy thereto under the by-law 

why ba bank on sums from #5 to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 

mf 
tom July ise. 

EDWARD 8 SHERER, Secretary. 





aie DEPOSITED gh or bet before July, 10th will draw inter- 


CURRKLY, President. 


Union Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK, 

Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited July rst, payable July 
Igth or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 





Miscellaneous 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share, willbe paid on Monday, July 16, 1900, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Saturday 
June 30, 1900. 
Tbe transfer books will be closed fro u July 2 to July 14 


1960,both days included. wif.1AM R. DRIVER, Treasurer 
Boston, June 20, 1900. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORE, June 18th, 1900 
DIVIDEND No. 1:27. 
The Board of Directors pave declared a quarterly dividend of 
Or AND ONE-QUARTE FER CENT. uson the capital stock 
f this company, payable = the office of the Tressurer on and 
after the 16th day oi July next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst, 


The transfer books will be closed at tnree e’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inet., and be reopened on the morning of July 


2d next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


INSUKANUB 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, Prestdent. 

YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................ $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES..........cccecreereeeeeseeee 21,835,114 54 


SURPLUS. 1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


Ney York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement, 











rve for re-insurance and ali other claims... 
Surplus over all Liabilities......ccccessssoeeee 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, aE 18 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . - « « «+ 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Cass distributions paid upon all policies 

Every policy has endo thereon the cash surrender and paio 

p insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, sxpee ene values for any age sent on application 


to the Company’s ice. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. / 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac 
tive business men. /ermanent, giving a_ large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; Zemporary,. 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. : 


t 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 
ASSETS . $16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES. ......c0scccccseseeeseeee soe 14,518, 776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash >urrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 

This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liabili: 
business than any other » Meret g ™ 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
——- protection which have given it its high reputation in 

e past. 











APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900, 
Capital Stock all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.... ......ssesccsesesss+ss 1,784 168 O02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 294,160 56 
Net Surplus 1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900......ceccces.s0++++. 4,501,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








A POLICY ,, 1x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of test trial. , 
¢ Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
Its irust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, 19 uns! 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





1850-—— 1900 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


THE 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO, @. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, Jz.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R PLUM Leather 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this com 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Viet 
President, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 7 
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FIFTY.FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IicCALL, = = 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


Staten State, City, County and other Bonds 
1 ws inarket value, Dec. 81, 1800.. $14,538,785 
96,297,517 
17,082,000 


charged in Liabilities: : 
Premtum Lacy on policies in force (Legal Reserve to 
secure same, $3,400,000) . we ccgcceceeccccceccoeseccoe 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS. ......c0000 oeecee+0000' 236,450,348 


oguigeat ew Tore 
oertrfonte of aoe bene carer 192,024,281 


mente. 2,990,588 
aati Boliay Reserve voluntarily set aside 
by the Company...... 
Accumulated urplus Funds, voluntarily reserved 
and set aside by the Com mpany, to provide oO, 
at Pe payetie © aan ders during 1 


Frirst.— Payable to aie in 1900): 


bi > ho ee of Accumulation A ped tie 
hich matu 


in 1900 
Toh holders of An Year Dividend Policies... 
To holders of 5-Year — Policies.. 


Tota 
Spoomp— naar % to "Bolles bald “subse- 


t 8 mat 
older ar Period Polte les. ee eae fet 
0 Period Pol eee a 


mi 
__ 135,884 
- $2,897,685 





























C 0- Year Period Policies. Sir 
ders of 5-Year Dividend Policies... 279,965 


eerreeeessseses 


other fuse f ds for all other contingencies........... 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....$:236,450,348 




















CASH INCOME, 1899. 


lew Premiums (Annuities $1,517,928 , 
Premntien a re 781,615 


TOTAL PREMIUMS.............. 0000 coccecee ° 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS &c...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME..... sovevee $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities...... 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............. . 


Commissions and all other pS 308, to str? ($4,628,- 
)}on New B ess of Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees and inapection = Ks ($527,799)... 


Home and Branch Office Tee, Advertis- 
ERT aed 
celancous icenaienres ¥ 


Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 


tures os for the year...... 19,625,898 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
in Force December 31, 1898.... $944,021,120 
ew Insurance Paid-for, 1899.. 202,309,080 
Mlnseranoce revived and bed 
creased, 1899.. 2,873,077 


$1,149,203,277 


99,857 


1,116 
OTA . 

BUsinkee OP} 474,407 
EDUCT TERMINATIONS : 


By Death, Maturity, Sur- 
Tender, Expiry, &C.....0. 
Paid-for Business in 
Ferce December 


31, 1899............+..437,9796 
in in 1899... 68,842 





86,631 87,881,292 
$1,061,871,985 
oes 

$117,850,865 


Oeerceescescssses 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


| le 
Dec, sist, ee Dee ons 1899. Gain in 8 years. 


Assets. . +o 9 GURB, 947 280 $236, 450, 348 $110,603,068 
1,864,194 62,371,263 ——s 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1 508,408 


to Po! 
Holders rd 
Pay- 


i, 1207 1,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 


437,776 264,973 


$8 76,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Repertaant) 


Nae F. FAR by 
usiness oO 
the said Company, outs 


iultced aapets are et dnegiet Tere 
‘ The Net Po Policy f Reserve, a8 Oe Aste by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 


HA 


Laws, 


artapentoms of_Insurance of the 8 New York, d pereb 

~ ey of New Fass in the = oor Yor At UTU 
to transac eb f Life Insura 

oo wan the rene of Section tien 


by certity that the the the NEW y YORE LiFe LIFE IN- 
CE COMPANY having no 


ms on the ghey jou ofthe Ingurauos Law ofthe State per the 
as 
the same 10 be $192,0%4,281. ° -susliges 





ea Pol ey Reserve — +e set aside by the Company £3, »507,699. 


Accumulated Surplus Funds yoluntaril reserved and 
900, and in s nbseduent Yea rs, BZ y, 
Omer er fund for all om  coucingencion e Do 
WITNESS WHE REOF, T have hereunto su 

tay an and year first above written. 


y the Company to provide dividends payable to policy- 
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A GUARANT: 


of five per cent, payable in Gold, f@ve 


5% GOLD BH 


THE PR 








WHOLE LIFE, LIMITED PAYME 


Essentially a “Busi 


The distinctive feature of the Gold Bond policy is that imme 
diately upon maturity, whether by death, or the expiration of the 
Endowment period in case of Endowments, the Company will 
issue 5 per cent. Gold Bonds for the full face amount of the policy. 

The Bonds will be for $1,000 each, so that if the policy is for 
$10,000, ten Bonds will be issued; if the policy is for $25,000, 
twenty-five Bonds will be issued 

The Bonds will be payable by the Company in Gold Coin 
twenty years after their issue, and will bear coupons providing for 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually 
in advance in Gold. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS MENTIONING THIS PUBLICATION. 


The Pradential Insurance Cont ) 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFIU 
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, f@venty years is one feature of the new 


KD POLICY 
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JENTIAL 


E LIFE OR CNWoae aN PLANS. 


sims Man’s Policy.”’ 











\me- These policies have Loan 
the jm Values, Paid-up Values, Ex- 

will @ tended Insurance and Annual 
licy. @ Cash Surrender Values after 


Se reaching the non-forfeitable 2 PRUDENTIAL 


o00, Period and will contain all |. d HAS THE 


the other liberal features of | STRENGTHOF 
Soin @ tegular Prudential policies. Ze GIBRALTAR 
x for 4 ; | 
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ounts $5,000 to $100,000. 


any of America 
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Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
HENRY B. STOKES, President 





THE NEW POLICY GUARANTEES 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


PAID-UP VALUES 
AND 


LOANS AT 5% 





—_/ 


> 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 





Connecticut 


General Life Insurance 


Company 


January 1, 1900. THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1899. 
Premiums, - $505,260 69 
Interest and Rents 157,083 44 $662,344 13 
Paid Policy-Holders - - 264,308 56 
Reinsurance, Taxes and all other 
Disbursements, : = 
Assets, January I, 1900, 
Surplus to Policy-Holders, - 
Increased Income for the Year 
1899 was > = = 
Increase of Assets, - - 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Secretary. 


E. B. PECK, Assisfamt Secretary, 
M. STORRS, M.D., Medical Adviser. 


F, C. GRISWOLD, Superintendent of Agencies, 


148,920 46 
3»574,006 09 
500,932 27 


- 64,073 29 
259,626 72 
1,559,295 00 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, 
F. B. ALLEN, 
J. B. PIERCE - + 
L. B. BRAINERD - ee 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - 


Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
ss Secretary 
Treasuret 
Asst. Secretary 


Why Do I Insure? 


1 insure my house although there is not ont 
chance in a hundred thousand that it will bum. 
l insure my life, which I know will be some time 
a total loss, in order that my family or frinds 
may have suitable provision after my death, and 
may honor my memory for my prudence. THe 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., New 
York, sends its literature for the asking. . » 
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«THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


AL TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1899. 





Cash Capital ...............20.2. $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)..... ; 3,202,547.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 76,307.29 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) Raw geen 320,600.63 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 91,032.70 
Other Claims . ec 171,307.98 
Net Surplus 5,157,615.07 
Total Assets ...... $13,019,411.20 


Surplus as-to Policy Holders $9,157,615.07 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-ONE YEARS: 
$85,641 ,084.50 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAIIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. ( W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, {ee & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








General Agents, 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. / BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principa. Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 


INLAND MARINE 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of ‘the ‘* Continental.’’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘* Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you. 

Profit, if any, Remains.in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 











Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. §, 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 


Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and whicha 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





fom 


ASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE.&C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT Fu 


NET SURPLUS 


$ 11. 348.859.12 
$ 9. 518,867.70 
IND $ 626.713.00 
$ 1. 203.278.42 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $49. 258.697.00 





Cysigssy, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





A mortgage is like Deacon Smith's mule 
** dreadful set in its ways.” It has a habit of 
bobbing up regularly. While you live you 
can take care of it. After that,—well, you’d 
be wise now to consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-65 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





The LIVERPOOL and 


LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 
$9, 4:27, 398.29 


SURPLUS 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 46 WILLIAM 8T. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 





ys 
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EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Before applying for Insurance elsewhere write for our Literature. 








GAINS DURING 1899. 


“Reserve for Policy-holders 
“ Payments to Policy-holders 


$47,859,893 

107,040,100 

Amount Added to Reserve for Policy-holders.... 487,408 

Paid to Policy-holders since Incorporation, over 17,000,000 
Death Losses, Due and Unpaid 
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HOME OFFICE, . ° 346 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Mutual 
Life Insuranee Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


“THE GREATEST OF 
ALL THE COMPANIES” 


Assets : 


9301,844,537,52 


Insurance and Annuities 
in force: 


91,052,665,2II 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issues every form 
of policy at the lowest rates 
commensurate with safety. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Com 


New York, January 23d, 1900, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, i) 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 $3,166,420.95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist : 
January, 1) eRe eae 967 .558.24 


Total Marine Premiums..............: soesee $42133,975-63) 
Premiums marked off from 1st aOeEey: 
1899, to 81st December, 1899......-..0620. $3,305,17 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premium: 
and Expenses, $484,206. 77 


~— 
Reape sem weal 


CER 


aden ea Re MAT: 


5 


: 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : i 

United States.‘and State of New York Stock, : 

Bank and other Stocks $5,483,044.00 

by Stocks and special de- E 

sits in Banks and Trust Company 2,395,500.08 
_— ete pe Claims due the vomyany, 

1,12§5,000.00 | 

1,005,756.7] 


SEL amy Geko, and Rills Receivable ....... 
Cash in the hands of Eu-opean Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in ‘ 
oreign countries 147,790. 
Cash in 266 ee 
AMOUNE.....ccceccoeseces $10,424,130 OF 
= 


Six per cent. interest on the outstahding certificates ot 
profits Pill be paid to the holders thereof, or their le; be 
— tatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 
ne 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be ml 
deemed and paid to the holders ay or their iega! rep 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest tieeeoe will cease. ; 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and car 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 

remiums of the Compan: 5 oe od for the = ending 3ist Decem- 

ru 1899, for which ceri: ll be issued on and after 


Tuesday, the first of May ~ # 
By order of the Board, ie 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 
ore Ww. nap 


CLIFFORD A 
JOHN D. HEWLETL 
CHARLES 
ea” N. ong 


GUSTAV AMSINCK 
VE 

















Faibti 
ces 0 a a 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t, 
BINDERS (2020 se cP Sel 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York: 
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THE 


“ll AMERICAN FIRE 


er of th 
} affairs a 


dl INSURANCE COMPANY, 


6-7 555-24 
—_————— 


133,975-05. OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


305,179.38 
——_— 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


483,944.00 
395,500.00 


) 2000.00 
005.7567) 


147.7985 
266 1300) 
——$<—$<$<—_—_—— 
1424,130 OF 
a 


reaie MY CASH CAPITAL, : - = $500,000 00 
egal Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,737,506 62 
nt, and cal 


Surplus over all Liabilities, - - - 388,934 56 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1900, - $2,626,441 18 


e net earned 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mer. 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S, WHELEN, 
»-Prest. | ISRAEL MORRIS, ; EDWARD F. BEALE, 
rest. | PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, JOHN S, GERHARD, 
os of Te JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 
ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY, 


(ew York 
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Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable helps for everyone who plans the meals 
or does the cooking during the Summer months. They are fire-savers afd time- 
savers. The wholesomeness and purity of these products appeal to every lover of 
good things to eat. All the meats are carefully inspected by the U. S. Government and 
are carefully cooked and deliciously seasoned in Libby’s famous hygienic kitchens. 

The following is a partial list of Libby’s Convenient Foods : 


Veal Loaf. Potted Tongue. Pork and Beans. Peerless Wafer Sliced 
Deviled Ham. Deviled Tongue. Boneless Chicken. Dried Beef 
Breakfast Bacon. Potted Ham. Chicken Loaf. Hamburger Loaf. 
Cottage Loaf. Beef Loaf. Turkey and Tongue. Ox Tongues. 

Deviled Chicken. Jellied Hocks. Lambs’ Tongues. 

Potted Chicken. Cottage Head Cheese. Lunch Tongues. 

Potted Turkey. Corned Beef Hash. Ham Loaf. 


Send for the little book ‘HOW TO MAKE GOOD THINGS TO EAT.” Mailed Free. 


*950 


IN CASH PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Two prizes $50.00 each, for the most original and best taken 
photographs, and fifty-eight other cash prizes for amateurs. Pro- 
fessionals will be excluded from this competition. Write for book- 
let giving particulars. : 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 
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